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For the Companion. 
THE BLUE CROSS. 
By Alice Robbins, 


“Bear’s meat! Luka, kindle the fire quick!’ 

“Who brought it?” asked the girl, springing 
up from the door of the tent, and twisting to- 
gether her long brown locks. 

“Long Legs. He has justcomein. He found 
it, he says, where some white hunter had left it. 
Hurry, for I am hungry. 

The girl began collecting twigs and dry cones. 
Every movement of her lithe frame was full of 
grace. Once or twice her long, bright locks es- 
caped from the small string that held them, and, 
as she coiled them up again as carelessly as be- 
fore, her arms, from which the torn and faded 
sleeves fell back, were models of beauty and 
symmetry. 

Presently the thin yellow flame caught the 
dry faggots, and their ruddy light haloed the 
wild face, while she seemed to drink in the 
warmth and brightness of the fire. It was a 
strange scene—the hoary hills beyond, fringed 
with thousands of noble trees; the silvery moon- 
light, making wide avenues down their seamed 
and rocky sides; the narrow valley carpeted with 
grass; the brown faces of the Comanche squaws, 
as they flitted hither and thither, building fires, 
fittiny forked branches in the ground prepara- 
torv to hanging their kettles upon them; now 
and then a frolicsome child throwing dried twigs 
and grasses into the flames; “the rude tents 

touched by the pale moonbeams, and lighted 
inside with resinous knots; here and there a 
young squaw performing her toilet after the 
tudest fashion; here and there an old crone, 
busy in her way; and over all the serene heay- 
ens, clear yet dark. 

Luka was the favorite of the camp. Young 
men ran races to please her, and brought her 
delicate morsels from their long hunts. The 
woman she called mother was very old and 
withered, with no beauty save a pair of flashing 
black eves, and hair of remarkable length. She 
was a fond creature, and Luka had always been 
treated with tenderness, and felt great love for 
the chief, “White Wolf,” afd his ancient spouse. 

Luka kept her position before the fire, looking 
dreamily into its heart of flame. Strange 
thoughts and sympathies stirred within her. 
She was considered by the tribe a ‘superior be- 
ing. Even the old men sometimes came with 
their dreams to her, and she, in the gravest pos- 
sible manner, always explained them, and prom- 
ised good fortune. 

The old squaw came toward the fire and began 
cutting meat into strips, which she hung over 
the flame. Luka threw herself down and watched 
the Indian’s movements with languid interest. 








came one of uproar and confusion as the men, 
whooping and shouting, came in, flung off the 
rude bridles, and set the horses loose. 

The women gathered in flocks, the little chil- 
dren ran hither and thither. Soon the news 
spread, they had lost six braves, amowg’ the 
number “White Wolf,” who had been a forest 
king for seventy long years. On the other hand 
the Indians boasted of the victims they had slain, 
and dangled dreadful-looking scalp-locks at their 
belts. They told of burning houses, of happy 
families murdered, of men shot as they ran, and 
they were exultant. 

Luka moved slowly among the throng. Her 
long hair had escaped again, but she did not 
seem tocare. In her arms she held a beautiful 
white babe, whose tender limbs had no garment 
save the girl’s sweeping locks. Silently she 
walked on, her eyes fastened on the child, till 
she came to her mother’s tent, and, standing 
there, she uttered a cry of grief, so sad, so heart- 
rending, that the aged woman knew whose doom 
was sealed, and turned her face to the wall. 

Luka sat there many hours, still holding the 
child, who slept sweetly in herarms. Sometimes 
she would wonderingly lift the small hand and 
examine it closely, then, putting aside her tat- 
tered sleeve, seem to compare the two colors, one 
so fair, the other so dusky. Sometimes she 
touched the light, soft curls, moved by the gen- 
tle summer wind. Perhaps she wondered what 
might have been the fate of those who had loved 
and cherished this little one, and why the sav- 





Suddenly, as the other was busily preparing for 


their meal, the girl sprang to her feet and as- 
sumed a listening air. 

“They are coming,” she said, eagerly. “TI 
hear horses’ hoofs a long distance off.’’ 

“Your ears are sharp,” her mother responded, 
also listening. ‘Well, they will bring plenty 
to eat and to drink. Where are you going, 
child?” 


ages had spared it. Perhaps she pictured a des- 
olate home, mother and father, brother and sis- 
ter, lying stark and cold, or being consumed by 
the terrible flames. To no one else, for days and 
weeks, would she entrust the babe. She made 
him clothes of a rude fashion, and never seemed 
so happy as when tending and caring for him. 
But vengeance came, swift and terrible. One 





But the girl had darted out of sight like an 
arrow. 

The whole place was in commotion now. Ten 
days the brave brothers, husbands, fathers, had 
been gone. What had been their work? Who 
could tell? Who among them had remained 
behind, his bones left to bleach in the sun and 
rain? Dark faces grew anxious. They no 
longer chatted and sang. Some dropped to the 
ground and crossed their hands upon their 
breasts. Others still tended the fires, but they 
looked sombre and preoccupied. Luka’s mother 
left her cooking and went into the tent, where 
she sat down and crooned in a low, monotonous 
tone. 

Meantime, the Indians came nearer and near- 
er. There were exclamations, and laughter, 
and groans. The comparatively quiet place be- 





day a party of soldiers burst upon them, and 
| the carnage was something frightful. Men, 
women and children were butchered, and when 
| Luka was found, nearly dead with fright, hidden 
| behind a great rock, with the child in her arms, 
| her life was saved with the greatest difficulty. 
| “Don’t you see,’ cried Lieut. Osborne, “the 
| girlis no Indian? Look at her hair, her eyes, the 
shape of her face; and, besides, she has sheltered 
one of our poor innocents. Men, that looks like 
Walker’s boy!” 

“It is, it is,” one and another said, as they 
took a nearer view. 

The lieutenant beckoned Luka toward him, 
and she timidly moved thither, holding the boy 
tightly in her arms. He lifted her hair, and 
looked narrowly at her throat and her arms. 

“The girl is a captive,” he said, “and was 
probably taken prisoner when she was about the 








THE BLUE CROSS. 


age of this youngster. 
the fort.” 

Luka had thoroughly learned the ways and 
habits of the Indians among whom she had been 
bred. She answered nothing, even in the Indian 
tongue. Only the boy seemed to elicit any feel- 
ing. To him she murmured in the Comanche 
language, kissed and caressed him, and would 
not let him go to any one else. 

The fort was reached at last, and Luka found 
herself a heroine. There were several ladies, 
wives of the officers, to whom the advent of the 
girl and child was almost a godsend, the place 
was so solitary and news so infrequent. Luka 
was at once seized upon, and made to suffer the 
ordeal of idle curiosity. 

One undertook to teach her English, another 
went to work at her wardrobe, inventing new 
dresses out of the old. A third brought out books 
and pencils, and was for drilling her at once in 
the rudiments of spelling and reading. A fourth | 
undertook to convert her to a Christian faith, | 
till among them all] the poor untutored child was 
driven to look lovingly back to her savage 
home, and shed many bitter tears over this—to | 
her—captivity 

One morning when Luka had been an inmate | 
of the fort some three months, an orderly made | 
his appearance before the colonel in command. | 

“There’s an old man outside,” he said, “who | 
wishes to be admitted to your presence. His | 
son is with him, and the two have travelled | 
seventy miles since Monday morning, on foot, 
and seem to have something of importance to 
communicate.” 

“They can come in,” was the reply, and pres- | 
ently the strangers entered. The elder man, | 
footsore, weary and dejected, was apparently past 
sixty, the other a young, athletic fellow some- 
where in the neighborhood of twenty-two or 
three. 

“T have come, sir,” said the old man, trem- 
blingly, ‘‘hearing that you had rescued a white 
girl from the Indians.” 

“Yes, that is true,”’ said the colonel, “and what 
of it?” 

“Seventeen years ago, in Warsaw County, my | 
child was stolen and my wife was murdered.” 
His mouth quivered. “I had only two children; 
this boy, then a lad of six, I had taken with me 
to a neighboring settlement. I came home to 
find my home a wreck, my poor Mary dead, 
and—and my little girl gone. Since then I have 
searched, but never with success, for my lost 
child.” 

“By what Indians was your child stolen?” 

“Comanches.” 

The colonel nodded. ‘And by what sign should | 
you be able to identify your daughter, who was | 


We must carry her to 











| of course a young infant?” 


“T will tell you, sir. I always had a horror of 
Indians, and often said to my wife, “Mary, we 
ought to puta mark upon thechildren, so if any 
thing should happen we might, perhaps, identify 
them, but she never would listen to me. One 
day I took the responsibility and inserted a cross 
of India ink under the skin of my little girl's 
right foot, and a precious talking to I got for it, 
though she never was able to efface the mark. 
That mark must be there still, if this girl should 
prove to be my daughter.” 

“Orderly,” said the colonel, “take this gentle- 
man up to the house and let him tell his story to 
the ladies.”’ 

I need not describe with what interest the 
colonel’s wife listened, nor with what eagerness 
she hurried away to see for herself how this 
strange matter would end. 

Luka was found, and obediently removed shoe 
and stocking from her right foot, and there, sure 
enough, was a faint blue cross, just discernible 
under the surface of the skin. With that the 
woman made the wildest demonstrations, so 
that Luka, now neatly dressed, her hair hanging 
in shining curls, her natural complexion restored, 
grew pale with the effort of trying to understand 
it all. 

“You dear child, your father has come for 
you, your own father, from whom you were 
stolen when you were a little babe—and your 
brother, a strong, handsome fellow, is with him. 
O what happiness for them both! Talmost envy 
the joy they will feel at your restoration.” 

It took some time to make the girl realize the 
situation, but when she did, her agitation was 
extreme. The story was told her by an old ser- 
vant, who had been among the Comanches for 
years, and tears coursed down her cheeks as she 
listened and comprehended that at that moment 
her father was under the same roof with her. 
Who could describe that strange but happy 
meeting? the rapture of the father, too intense 
for words, the joy that illuminated the hand- 
some face of the brother at sight of the beauti- 
ful girl whom he was henceforth to call his 
sister. 

Little David, as the captive boy was called by 
the ladies at the fort, was not forgotten, and’ 
Luka pleaded hard to keep him, but the little 
fellow had established himself in the childless: 
heart of the colonel’s wife, and Luka was forced! 


| to leave him b@hind. 


The colonel gave the three travellers a guard,. 
and it was not long before the long-lost girl 
found herself the centre of a wondering and 
loving group. Her brother’s wife and two sweet 
children welcomed her with every demonstration 
of affection, and though it was a long time be- 
fore she acquired the language and manners of 
civilization, yet she won the hearts of all about 
her, particularly that of the old man, who could 
scarcely bear her to be out of his presence. 

Luka, whose real name was Lucy—for this is 
mainly a true story—and from whose childish 
pronunciation the Indians probably called her 
as they did, lost at last all traces of her connec- 
tion with the savage tribe whose language she 
had spoken, and became a lovely and educated 
woman. 


A BOATING PARTY SAVED. 

The young lady whose head was saved by her 
bie waterfall when she pitched from the window 
and struck the sidewalk is not the only one, it 
seems, who can force us to say a good word for 
the foolish fashion : 

A merry party of ladies and gentlemen had a 
narrow escape from a terrible death among the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence recently, 
but, as it turned out, they were saved by the 
presence of mind and heroism of one of the la- 
dies. The way of it was this: 

They were out in a yatch until a late hour in 
the evening, when the clouded sky rendered it 
almost impossible to distinguish objects on the 
water ata short distance. They were sailing 





| about thoughtlessly, and enjoying themselves: 
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as such parties are in the habit of doinz, when 
suddenly a dark object loomed up before them, 
which was evidently a large steamer. 

A collision seemed inevitable, unless the steam- 


er could be signalled to change her course, as it | 


was impossible for the sailing craft todo so. The 
party were in a terrible dilemma, as, except a 
few matches, there seemed to be no means at 
command to produce alight. The young ladies, 
except one, screamed with terror, and a fearful 
catastrophe seemed on the point of consumma- 
tion. 

A slight rustle, however, was observed in the 
direction of the silent young lady. Noone could 
see what she was doing, but she handed a roll of 
paper to one of the gentlemen. In a moment it 
was ablaze, and the steamer’s course was 
changed, and the party were saved. 

When they recovered from their fright there 
was naturally much speculation as to where that 
important roll of paper came from, and it final- 
ly leaked out that the fair one had heroically 
sacrificed her bustle to secure the safety of her 
companions. The incident has given rise toa 


good-natured gossip, and abundantly proves that 


even a lady’s bustle is not without its uses when 
occasion requires. 


+o 





For the Companion. 
BETTY SAMPSON’S SILK GOWN. 
“T’m an uncommon sensible woman, and very 
clever; and [can make the best bread in this coun- 
ty. Ishould have got the premium at the Fair, if 
other women hadn’t interfered and sent in bread, 
too. Now, besides all this, I’m goin’ to be re- 


ligious, because I’m goin’ to live at a minister’s. | 


It’ll be so handy,” exclaimed Betty Sampson. 


So Betty, who was forty years old, and} 


weighed nearly two hundred pounds, got into 
the stage with her hair-trunk and blue bandbox, 


and rode seven miles to the parsonage of Lin- | 


coln, where her neatness and skill were to atone 
fora great many deficiencics of mind and of 
manners. 

People who knew Betty, differed with her in 
her estimate of her good sense, and called her a 
little lacking. But as she was neat aud strong, 
and never afraid of any kind of work, she al- 
ways had a place and fair wages. The future 
never worried her, as she declared that she should 
get married, and so have some one to take care 
of her in her old age. . 

Large, coarse and very homely, one might 
have thought Betty free from vanity; but next 
to her pride of her good sense and her bread- 
making, that was her besetting sin; and she spent 
every shilling she could earn for veils, parasols, 
fans, artificial flowers, &e. 


succeeded in the way of finery. But she was 
baffled now, for Mrs. Carter had very beautiful 
things, which were sent her by friends in a dis- 
tant city. 

Among these was a purple silk dress that be- 
came the object of Betty’s envy. But her wages 
for a year would hardly have bonght a similar 
one, so Betty resolved to do the next best thing; 
she would wet one as near like it as she could. 
She begged a bit of the silk, and matched the 
color—Solomon’s purple was not more gorgeous 
—in lining cambric; and the afflicted dressmak- 
er said she broke more needles than it was worth 
making itintoa dress. Betty thought the dress 
would never be done, and talked a great deal 
about “my purple silk,” declaring that no one 
could tell the difference between the two a yard 
off. 

It came at last. But scarcely had she unfold- 
ed it on Sunday morning, when a cloud crossed 
the clear sky and threatened rain. Wer heart, 
however, was too much set on appearing out in 
style to yield to motives of prudence, and she 
went lumbering and rattling up the street, just 
as the bell was tolling, with parasol and fan 
both spread, and her face like a new-blown 
peony. 


She was a new character to the bovs of this | 


Village, and as she approached where they were 
clustered round the porch of the chureh, they 
nudged each other and made grimaces. One 
rude fellow whistled, and another said in an un- 
dertone,— 

“There’s a new locomotive puffing up this way. 
Hear her rattle.” 

But Betty was grand, so she didn’t care for the 
nonsense of a few envious boys. 

Betty attracted not a little attention in church, 
as she disturbed the whole audience every time 
she moved. Before the close of the sermon 
there was a flash of lightning and aloud clap of 
thunder. She at once got up and went to one of 
the gallery windows—for she sat in the gallery 


This 


—and looked out to see if it was raining. 


movement made such a noise as to set the boys | 


She had always | 
tried to outshine her mistress, and sometimes | 


When tie service closed nearly all of the people 
| went home at once except Betty. She remained 
until long after the last lingerers had gone un- 
der umbrellas which had been sent them. 

“Seems to be holdin’ up now,” she exclaimed 
to herself. “I guess I might as well be goin’, or 
the parson will have-to preach on an empty 
stomach this afternoon.” 

And off she set, comforting herself with an 
occasional remark that she was “neither sugar 
nor salt,” and that “more folks died for want of 
clean water than for getting too much of it.” 
She walked along the road as far as an immense 
butternut tree, that grew near a stone wall, when 
the rain again came down in torrents. 

She looked at her new dress in despair, and 
then, as if a bright thought had struck her, she 
mounted the wall and stood a moment on a large 
flat rock which seemed quite secure, and after a 
great struggle succeeded in getting up into the 
tree, where she seated herself on a huge limb, 
| while the green water from her parasol and veil 
streamed over her face, her bonnet and her white 
barage shawl. 

But alas! by her clumsy struggling into the 
tree she had thrown down a portion of the loose 
wall, leaving no safe foothold within jumping 
distance, by which she could reach the ground 
again. 

Poor Betty found the foliage but a frail shel- 
ter, and very soon her cherished “purple silk’ 

was the most miserable and bedraggled rag that 
| ever was seen; and her face and hands had more 
of its original hue than the dress itself. Betty 
looked like a huge living dye-pot. 
| But she felt more than she looked. She saw 





| 





; No possible way of escape, and began to fear 
she should have to live and die in the huge arms 
of the butternut, for she had firmly resolved 
never to call for aid from any passer-by—her 
situation was so ridiculous, and she was so 
afraid of the boys. 

But down came the rain with inexorable fury, 
| till Betty could not see the barn a few yards off. 
| She grew nervous, and was seized with a chill. 
Then she thought she was dying, and began to 
ery bitterly, “What a fool I am!” 

The sun at length broke through the clouds, 
and the hour’s int-rmission being over, the bell 
began to toll for Sunday school. 

Now came what Betty called “the big trial 
of her life.” The boys came towards her, and 
she drew herself up as much out of sight as pos- 
sible, hoping they would not see her. But one 
roguish fellow spied her, and shouted to the 
others,— 

“How’s this for a bird?” “What a warbler!”’ 
screamed another, as poor Betty cried aloud, 
and sobbed,— 

“T can’t get down! I can’t get down!” 

“Tlow did you get up there, my good woman, 
and what on earth makes you so green and pur- 
ple?” asked a young teacher, shaking his head 
reprovinely at the laughing boys. 

Then Betty told her tale of woe, and the young 
man sent the boys for a ladder; and with much 
coaxing and encouragement succeeded in getting 
her down to her mother earth. She then headed 
for the parsonage, passing at full speed the 
gathering children, who thought her a crazy 
woman and ran by her in alarm. 

Arrived at home, she astonished the family 
not more by her variegated face, and hands, 
jand dress, which was still flowing with green 
and purple streams, thar by her frantic manner. 

They were seated at a lunch prepared by the 
lady, when Betty burst in, exclaiming,— 

“This is a judgment on me for my pride! And 
now I’m done with the world and all its vanities. 
| I’m going to get religion now, and dress like a 
| fury!” 

They all burst out laughing, thinking that 
she looked enough “like a fury” even then. 

| “Now Mr. Carter,” she continued, wiping her 

| purple face with her purple handkerchief, when 

| you go to Boston I want you to buy mea new 

| Bible and hymn book; and I’m going to turn 

over a new leaf.” , 

“Hav’n’t you any Bible, Betty?” asked the 
| minister. 
| «0 yes, sir, I’ve got an every-day one, but I 
| Want a gold leaf one for Sundays and Fourth o’ 
| July,” said Betty. 

Well, Betty did turn over a new leaf, and gave 
up all of her finery, and let every body know it. 
When her work was done she would array her- 
self in a clean dress and apron, and sit down in 
the kitchen door-way which faced the street, 
and read aloud from her Testament in rather a 
bungling manner, and then sing hymns at the 
top of her lungs, till her mistress would have to 
call her in on some kind pretence. 

She had resolved, also, to “spite her pride,’”’ 
as she said, so she used to take her knitting or 
her book, and sit a little while every day on the 
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In these public exercises Betty drew quite an | 
audience sometimes, and of two of her faithiul | 
hearers, Black Joe and the doctor’s Dan, I will 
tell you in another article. In the meantime it 
must be remembered that Betty had no intention 
of caricaturing religion. Her feeble brain was | 
faintly impressed by some of its teachings, but 
was so far disordered as to prevent a correct con- | 
ception of the kind of obedience religion re- | 
quired at her hands. 


—_—___+o+—____ 


SUNSHINE. 


There’s plenty of sunshine to spare for us all, 
Then into our lives let us take it; 

The world, though brimful of the glorious light, 
Can be dark if we choose so to make it. 

We must open our hearts, let the sunlight pour in, 
And light up the dark, dreary omg 

With sunshine without and sunshine within, 
Nevermore need we see gloomy faces. 


Let us seek out the lives that are clouded and sad, 
Where sunshine perchance hath ne’er entered, 
And give to them freely from our brimming cup, 
Where sunshine and: peace long have centred. 
O, ail the world over, there’s light for us all,— 
Then into our lives let us take it; 
The world, though brimful of the glorious light, 
Can be dark if we choose so to make it. 
Golden Age. 


Se eee 
MY SISTER’S VENTURE. 

My sister Kate is a sister worth having, I can 
tell you. Sheonce saved my life entirely through 
her pluck and presence of mind. Yes! and she 
had to make a long journey, too, and to expose 
herself to no end of difficulties, if not dangers. 
She had to cross the Irish Channel, for I was at 
Belfast lying at death’s door. She was but little 
over sixtcen at the time. 

We were the only children, she and I, and my 
poor mother died very soon after Iwas born. I 
can’t recollect her, and Kate has only the vaguest 
remembrance of her. My father was comforta- 
bly off, if not rich, and in the third year of his 
widowerhood became the prey of a designing, 
vulgar woman, his cook, whom he eventually 
married. 

She had had an eye chiefly to his property; 
she did not bear the least affection for him, and 
although she was too cunning ever openly to 
display her antipathy to Kate and myself in his 
presence, still in a thousand covert ways it be- 
came evident to us, young as we were, that our 
father alone protected us from unkindness, if 
not persecution at her hand. After the death of 
our father, which happened when I was twelve 
and Kate sixteen, it was not long before she 
showed in her true colors. 

Ican remember well the blankness and misery 
of those early days, when he was gone! We had 
clung more and more to his love because of the 
coldness of our stepmother, and when it was 
rudely torn from us, and we felt ourselves worse 
than alone in the world, our unhappiness makes 
me to this day shudder to think of. 

With the exception of a provision in the will 
for us, which we could not of course touch till 
we were of age, and which in the event of either 
of our deaths was to lapse to our stepmother, 
my father had left her the whole of his property. 

I remember, even before he was buried, how 
the becoming silence and solemnity of the house 
was rudely disturbed by the inroad of a whole 
troop of her coarse relatives—sordid, mean, vul- 
gar people, who only came for what they could 
get. 

I little guessed, however, what was in store 
forme. I had been sent for from school when 
my father lay on his death-bed, and after he 
wis buried I was told that I was not to go back, 
that it was time now (I being only twelve, mark 
you,) for me to think of earning my own living. 

“Lots of boys,” said my stepmother, “have to 





do for themselves before they are your age, and 
I think it will be a very good plan to send you 
to Ireland, to my cousin, Mr. Champers, and you 
ean be brought up, if you behave well, to his 
business; and it’s a very nice business, and if 
you are a good boy, it will be the making of 
you.” 

A nice business! What do you think it was? 
A little common chandler’s in one of the poorest 
suburbs of Belfast, and to this abode and occu- 
pation was I started off alone, within a month 
of my father’s death. 

The neglect to which I was consigned, the 
horribly low, coarse companionship to which I 
was reduced, nearly broke my heart. I was ill- 





clothed and ill-fed. I wrote over and over again ! 
to my sister, telling her of my misery, but never | 
received so much as a single word in reply. 

Had she, too, turned against me? No! I would 
never believe that. 

I suspected the real cause of her silence; my 
letters were intercepted. Once arrived at this 
conclusion, I set all my wits to work to devise 
some means of communicating with her. I tried 
by indirect questions to get Mr. Champers to tell 


laughing, so that between the boys and Betty | edge of the pig-pen “to teach herself that folks| me whether my sister had been sent back to | 


the minister did not enjoy his sermon. 


| Was no better than hogs.” She was so humbic! 


school, but in vain Twas toid to mind my own 
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business, and not to think of her, or any other 
home than his; that was my home, and L wight 
think myself lucky to get as good aone. If [ 
did not like it, I might leave it and starve, or 
thieve, or come to the gallows, as [ might please, 

My despair was making me desperate, and [ 
certainly should have run away, had not my 
troubles just at this time culminated in a serious 
illness. I bean to feel too weak and unwell io 
move about and do my wretched work with my 
usual alacrity. Iwas sworn at and cuffed [ 
grew worse. My limbs ached, I could scarcely 
raise my arms above my head. They said it was 
rheumatism. I heard them say so, and once 
there was a talk about sending for a doctor, but 
Champers replied,— 

**A doctor, indeed! I should like to know who's 
going to pay for him. The young beggar has 
never been worth his salt, and it will be bad 
enough to have to keep him if he can do nothing 
for it, let alone a-runnin’ into money for a doc- 
tor. It would bea mercy if the young whelp 
was took. Cousin Jane ’ud be all the better off 
if he was. All his money ’ud go to her if he was 
to die, so she wouldn’t grumble, and she might 
come down with somethin’ handsome on account 
of his keep for these ’ere seven or eight wecks 

ast!” 

Champers did not know that I heard this, and 
it is lucky for me he did not. Something 1 felt 
then must be done at once. I should be left to 
die from sheer neglect. 

The next morning it chanced, while I was 
strugezling with the shutters of the shop and suf- 
fering pain with every movement, that the post- 
man brought a letter to the door. 

This was a very unusual circumstance, not 
more than two having arrived for Mr. Champers 
since [had been with him. The man gave it 
into my hands, and at a glance I knew my step- 
mother’s handwriting. 

My first impulse was to open it, in the hope of 
finding something out about Kate. My better 
self, however, immediately told me that it would 
not be right for me to open a letter directed to 
any one else. It was the height of dishonor— 
nay, if I kept the letter it was a theft. It would 
make me guilty of the very crime which others 
were committing against me, and to which I 
owed the burthen of Kate’s silence, and I re- 
nounced the intention almost as soon as I con- 
ceived it, strong as was the temptation. 

But I determined to keep my eye, if could, on 
that letter, and, if possible, get from it in some 
other way the information I wanted. My for- 
bearance was rewarded, for not half an hour 
after I heard Champers reading it to his wife 
(for she could not read) in the little room ad- 
joining the shop, and through the thin parti ion 
of which I had overheard, quite unintentionaily, 
the talk about the doctor. 

To prick up my ears could now be no crime— 
nay, perhaps my very life depended on what | 
should hear. The end showed this to be the 
case, for had I not gleaned that my sister had 
been sent to “finish her education,’ as my re- 
fined stepmother put it, at 2 new school called 
Gaythorne House, Hornsey Rise, at an outlay of 
thirty pounds a year, including extras, and that 
therefore ‘“‘she were not in a position to pay for 
my keep,’”’ Kate could never have come to my 
rescue. 

I need hardly say that my last remaining 
strength, and the half hour allowed me for din- 
ner, were devoted to writing to Gaythorne House. 
I dragged my weary limbs to the nearest pes- 
office, got a box on the ears for going out wit!i- 
out leave, and the next day was lying stiffencd 
and helpless with rheumatic fever on my miser- 
able little truckle bed in the cock loft. 

Only long after did I learn the full details of 
“My Sister’s Venture” in my behalf, and what 
inguish my apparent silence had cost her. 

For two or three days I must have lain scarcely 
conscious of any thing save a racking, dreadful 
bodily agony. I cannot remember that anybody 
came to my bedside more than once during that 
time, and then as it seemed, only to mutter 
oaths and imprecations. 

Later on, as in a sort of dream, I heard a fa- 
miliar voice, but gradually [came to know that 
it was no dream, and that Kate was by my bed- 
side, and that a firm but tender hand was on my 
wrist, that a kindly, grave man’s face was bend- 
ing over me, and that in my half delirious state 
I kept thinking it was my father, and yet know- 
ing that he was dead. 

Only from that hour did my sufferings receive 
any alleviation. Long weary weeks succeeded, 
before it was possible to remove me to a decent 
habitation. 

I recovered health in time, of course, and it 
may be anticipated, was finally rescued from tle 
tender mercies of Mr. Champers. How this be 
fell is all that remains to relate, and though it 
is the shortest part of my story, it is yet, as [ 
understand it, the principal. It is certainly the 
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reason for my telling it at all. Boys are some- 
times tov prone to treat lightly a sister’s love, if 
not to despise it altogether. I wonder what 
would have become of me had I ever done so? 

Kate had reccived my letter straight from the 
postman’s hands, and having read it eagerly, 
and recovered somewhat from the shock its con- 
tents gave her made up her mind what to do, 
with the utmost coolness and promptitude. 

She knew I had no one to look to but her, and, 
without waiting to consider any thing else, she 
felt she could only help me by her presence. 
Something over thirty shillings was all the mon. 
ey she had, and she had no friends of whom to ask 
a loan. She guessed that this amount might 
take her from London to Fleetwood, and, once 
there, she would trust to fate to get across to 
Belfast. The Irish Channel was nothing, she 
thought; anybody would help her over that. 

It was in the afternoon of an autumn day that 
she reached Euston Square, having walked sev- 
eral miles, and by twelve o’clock that night she 
went on board the Belfast steamer, with only 
three or four shillings in her purse. She never 
flinched, however, for a moment. People had 
stared and wondered, doubtless, to see so young 
and pretty a girl travelling unprotected; but her 
firm, steady face forbade any curiosity that was 
excited from putting itself into words. No one 
spoke to her save a kindly old dame. 

Her real difficulties did not begin till she was 
midway across the channel. She lay down on a 
sofa in the cabin when she first went on board, 
and fell asleep, to be awakened by the demand, 
which she had foreseen, for her ticket. 

“Once so far,”’ she had said to herself, “they 
must land me at Belfast; they won’t throw me 
overboard, and if they lock me up, I'll tell my 
story to the policeman, and why I have come, 
and they will never be so hard-hearted as to pre- 
vent my seeing my brother; and once with him, 
I don’t care what happens.” 

“Your ticket, miss.” 

“T haven’t one.” 

“Fifteen shillings, then, first-class, if you 
please, miss,” said the steward, about to tear a 
ticket out of his book for her. 

“O, yes, but I have no money; that is, I have 
only four.” 

“OQ, that won’t do for me, miss!’ continued the 
man, good-naturedly ; ‘‘you’ll find it by the time 
Icome round again,” and he passed on to the 
next passenger. : 

This was a nice-looking, comfortable, elderly 
gentleman, and Kate, really now aroused to anx- 
iety on account of her position, watched the old 
man mechanically as he took from an amply- 
filled purse the money to pay for his ticket. 

She was struck by the kindly expression of his 
face, and, as he was an old man and not a young 
one, a sudden determination entered her mind 
as she heard the steward address him as “‘doc- 
tor.” 

Determination, you will have gleaned, is one 
of her chief characteristics, and when the heart 
is in the right place, and the purpose a good one, 
there are few more valuable qualities a young 
woman or man can possess in this world. The 
venture, then, which she had now determined to 
make, was simply and straightforwardly to tell 
her story to this old gentleman. She thought it 
would be better to tell him than the policeman, 
whom she at first vaguely shadowed forth as her 
protector. 

Having paid for his ticket, the gentleman went 
immediately on deck, whither Kate followed him, 
just as the dawn was giving way to broad day- 
light. Taking up his position under the shelter 
of one of the paddle-box cabins, he was looking 
over the water, when Kate’s evident intention to 
speak to him arrested him, and turning polite- 
ly toward her, he raised his wide-awake, say- 
ing,— 

“Can I be of any service to you? you look 
anxious ?”” 

Without more ado, Kate put my letterinto the 
old gentleman’s hands, begging him to read it; 
the which having done, he looked up inquiring- 
ly, and she, in energetic and rapid language, 
told her trouble. 

Impressed by her courage, and struck, I sup- 
pose, by her helpless position, the kind man at 
once put her at ease. 

“Give yourself no more anxiety, my dear young 
lady,” he said, “on the score of your ticket; my 
purse is at yourcommand. As to your brother, 
We will see what can be done for him in the way 
of restoring him to health, at any rate. Tama 
doctor; Idon’tlive far from Belfast, and it will 
be very hard if I can’t afford time to look after 
him. It will be bad, indeed, when doctors come 
to turning deaf ears to such a case as this.”’ 

Kate, then, in thanking him most earnestly, 
Was Jed by his kindly manner to give him, by 
degrees, all the details of our little historv; and 
she said that, as she stood there on the deck 
talking to him, and as he listened attentively, 





with one leg resting on the bench, she knew in- 
Stinctively, from the whole aspect of the man, 
that she had made a friend of him for life. Her 


equally understood, too, by the man long expe- 
rienced in the study of temperament and char- 
acter. 

To my sister’s bold venture, then, I owe my life. 

The good doctor’s skill in combating my dis- 
ease was only equalled by the firmness and de- 
cision with which he afterwards saw justice done 
to me and Kate. He took us completely under 
his protection from the time I recovered, until, 
by a threat of evoking the law, our cruel step- 
mother was brought to treat us justly. 


 . . 


LIFE. 


An infant on its mother’s breast— 
A bouncing boy at play— 
A youth by maiden fair caressed— 
An old man silver gray— 
Is all of life we know; 
A joy - a fear— 
A smile—a tear— 
And all is o’er below! 
RICHARD CoE, JR, 


—~+~oo——_ 
For the Companion. 
SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR, 


By C, A. Stephens. 
CHAPTER VII. 
Only Seven Meals More!—We Climb a High 
Hili—The Spy-Glass—A Sly Trick which leads 


to a Joyful Discovery—The Magic Lens- Fire 
at Last. 





When we had shot the last arrow at the plank, the 
sun was setting farround toward the north. Weate 
a meagre supper of biscuits and pork. giving Jack his 
share. Scanty as was our supply, we were unwilling 
that he should suffer. 

“There’s only about enough for seven meals more,”’ 
said Larry. 

We scarcely dared think what we should do when 
those were eaten. 

“T think,” said Larry, at length, ‘that we had bet- 
ter eat only two meals while the rest of our supply 
lasts; and now let's lie down and think of some way 
to getafire. If we go to sleep thinking of it, per- 
haps we shall dream of some plan, as you did in mak- 
ing a compass-needle.”’ 

Larry would never believe that I did not dream 
how to place the needle on the cork, though I had 
explained the way in which it came to my mind. 

We went to sleep thinking of the fire problem; but 
no kindly dream offered a solution. The sun had 
risen when we awoke. 

“We ought to start to-day,’ was the first thing 
Larry said that morning. ‘‘We ought to get as far 
as we can while our provisions last,”’ 

I thought with him that there was no time to be 
lost. We got up and made preparations for starting. 

“Of course we can’t carry all these coats,” said 
Larry; ‘but you take the one that was your father’s, 
and I'll take poor Steve’s. We shall need them on 
cold nights. And we shall want the sail, too, fora 
tent, in wet weather. Then we must take our bows 
and arrows. The rest of the biscuits and pork can be 
carried in the tin bucket. I declare, there’ll be a 
pretty good load! I wish Jack could help us. He 
would if he knew how. Wouldn’t you, old fellow?” 
cried Larry, patting him. 

But Jack was regarding us with his great, intelli- 
gent eyes. He knew that we were discussing some- 
thing of importance. He knew, too, we were in a 
bad plight—knew it, I believe, just as well as we. 

About half a mile to the southward of our camp, 
under the rock, was a high, bald hill orpeak. Larry 
thought it might be a good plan to climb this hill 
before starting, in order to get as good an idea of the 
country as we could. We concluded to do this be- 
fore breakfast, and had set off on a trot for it, when 
Larry stopped and asked if I had taken the spy-glass. 
Thad not, and so went back forit. We then went on. 

The side of the hill was very steep. Before we 
reached the top we were a good deal out of breath, 
and sat down panting on the bare lichen-clad ledges, 
across which the breeze from the ocean swept swift 
and cold. Looking off, we saw that the place on 
which we stood was a sort of rocky cape, or rather a 
peninsula; for on the south side, and only a few 





miles below us, the sea made in again, and extended 
\ far along to the west at least ten ora dozen miles. 
, On the north side, too, the ocean stretched away to 
| the north-west. 

“I'm afraid we're on an island!’’ Larry exclaimed, 


ingenuous, frank, open-hearted nature was | 


COMPANION. 
Seenteiie onmite tats the spy-glass, we | 
coucluded that the two arms of the ocean did not 


come together, and therefore that it was a peninsula | 
on which we stood, and not an island. | 


“We can get off by following along the isthmus,” 
| Larry remarked. ‘But isn’t it a barren-looking 
| place?”’ he continued, turning the glass far to the 
| south-west. “Nothing but barren, gloomy crags and 
| valleys!” 
| To the east the white ice-fields could be seen, with 
dark stretches of open water enclosing them, and 
even from where we were, we could hear the surf 
breaking on the rocks, and see the white spray flying 
up. Chill as was the wind, the sun’s rays were warm, 
almost hot. We lay down behind a rock, out of the 
wind, to bask in the sun. The cut on Larry’s cheek 
was now covered with a hard, black incrustation. I 
remember he happened to hit it as he stooped to lie 
down. The blow made him cry out with pain. Then 
he said he should like a looking-glass to see how he 
looked, and that he was glad there were no girls 
there to laugh at him. 

The object end of the glass containing the large 
lens, was partially unscrewed. I took it off, telling 


that. He tried to, but could catch only a dreadfully 
distorted reflection, and gave it back to me witha 
droll laugh. 

In taking it up to replace it, the sun’s rays fell on 
the lens and came to a bright focus in the palm of 
my hand. 
burn the backs of each others’ hands with a sun-glass 
in school hours fora joke. And as Larry sat there, 
passing his finger tenderly over the wound on his 
face, I stealthily brought the lens along, and, getting 
the focus on his bare wrist, held it there. 
once, he jumped as if I had stuck a pin into his flesh. 


for I had covertly let the lens fall under my hand. 

“TI declare, there was something bit me on there!” 
he continued, looking round, and then at his wrist 
again. ‘Yes, sir, for there’s a little red bite!” 

At that, [ burst out laughing. 

“Did you do it?” he demanded, guessing at once 
that it was a trick. 

I showed him the lens, and told him that I would 
tell him if he would hold out his hand again. He 
held it out, and 1 again brought the rays to a focus 
on the back of it. Presently he caught it away, 


jumped up with a shout. 

“TI didn’t mean to burn you so badly!” Lexclaimed. 

“A fig for the burn!” he cried. ‘Don’t you see?” 

“See what?” 

“Why, if that will burn my hand like that, what's 
to hinder our kindling a fire with it?” 

At that I jumped up, too. 

“Hurah!” Larry shouted. “But hold on! 
not be too fast. Let’s try it once more.” 

And down he sat on the rocks, and held out his 
hand for me to burn him again, to see if it was really 
fire that did it. I gave him so sharpa prick that 
lime, that he jerked away his hand and swung it 
about, fully convinced that fire did it—hurrahing all 
the time, too. Then we tried it ona bit of the cot- 
ton lining torn out of our jackets. Ina few seconds 
it began to smoke, and soon a tiny ring of fire wid- 
ened out from the point at which the rays were con- 
centrated. 

“That’s the kind!” cried Larry, springing up. 
“Come on!” 

We ran down the rocks, and did not stop until we 
were at our camping place. 

“Now fora fire!’ Larry exclaimed, all out ofbreath. 

We gathered up the whittlings of yesterday’s work 
on the bow-arrows, and piled them on the plank in 
readiness to kindle. Larry then scraped up the fine 
wood-dust which we had made while trying the In- 
dian method of striking fire, and also the lint and 
ravellings of the cotton cloth. 

I sat down, and, resting my hands firmly on my 
knees, let the sun’s fays pass through the lens, to make 
a focus on the pine dust. Ina moment or two it be- 
gan to smoke, and soon a smouldering black spot ap- 
peared. Larry strewed on more dust. Denser grew 
the smoke. He threw on the dry lint with more 
dust, and then a pale little tongue of flame flick- 
ered up. 

I took away the lens, and Larry added the smallest 
of the whittlings. The wood began to crackle and 
soon flamed. The fire was ours! The bright sun 
had given it. Larry said we ought to thank the sun, 
and make him a profound bow. 

More whittlings were hastily added to the flame, 
and then larger splinters. Then we brought pieces of 
the planks and timbers, and soon had a roaring fire. 

Jack barked and raced around. He seemed to look 
upon it as a great achievement. 

“Let’s cook the gull Jack brought!’ exclaimed 
Larry. 

But on taking it down from the rock where it had 
been laid we found that it had already begun to de- 
compose. 

“Never mind!” shouted Larry. 
fried pork!” 

“‘Where’s your spider,” I said, “to fry it in?” 

“We'll take the pail!” cried Larry. “Or—hold 
on! Lhaveit! We'll get a flat stone, hollow in the 
centre, to hold the fat!”” 

Off he ran, and in a few minutes was back witha 
flat, hollow stone, as large asa milkpan. This we 
set up on three cobble-stones, so that we could push 
coals and brands under it. It took some time to get 
it heated. When it was hot, Larry cut half-a-dozen 
slices of the pork and Jaid them onit. How good it 
did smell! 

Tf it smelled good it tasted better. I do think that 
I never ate any thing half so delicious as those crispy 
slices of pork, eaten with our biscuits. Jack thought 


Let’s 


“We'll have some 





verting to the lens, 


him that he might perhaps be able to see his phiz in | 


It came to my mind how we used slyly to | 


All at | 


“Goodness! what bit my wrist?” he exclaimed; | 


looked at the lens a moment, then, in an instant, he | 





so, too. The taste of them made him wag his tail in 
great satisfaction. 

“This is better than if we had obtained our fire by 
the Indian method,” said Larry, his thoughts re- 
“If we had got a fire in that 
way, then every time it went out we should be 


! obliged to have just such another rubbing scrape. 


| Now all we have to do is to hold up that bit of glass 
|and let the sun strike a spark for us, or whatever 
| you've a mind to call it.” 
| ‘Now let's be off,” continued Larry, after we had 
eaten our much-relished breakfast. ‘But in the first 
place, you must get out the cork and needle, so as to 
get the right direction. I'll get the water.” 
| He brought the pail brimming full; and after wait- 
| ing a few minutes for it to get perfectly still, we put 
}on the cork and needle. Just as before, it turned 
|round in the direction which we knew must be 
|north. We then set slivers against the pail, so the 
ends of them would just rise above the rim, for east 
and west, north and south, 
| “Now how much south of west does Quebec lie 
from here, Skip?’ Larry asked. “Ilow much do 
! you think, I mean?” 
I thought it must be about a third way from west 
| down to south, that is, 80° south of west; or, as sail- 
ors would say, west 80° south. It seemed most like- 
| ly to be in that direction. So we set up another sliv- 
| er on that side of the pail, one-third of the way from 
| the west sliver round to the south sliver, and then 
sighted off. 
| “It heads directly for the steep, rocky end of that 
| high mountain, away inland,” Larry said. ‘Now 
‘all we have to do is to go straight for that mountain. 
| When we get there we can set the needle and geta 
second course.” 
| He then threw out the water, while I dried the 
cork and needle, and then carefully replaced them 
with the magnetic jack-knife in the match-box. The 
| biscuits and pork were then packed into the pail. 
| Then there were the bows and arrows, the coats and 
| the sail, besides the spy-glass containing the precious 
| lens, the jack-knives, the hank of cod-line, the whis- 
| key-bottle, ete. The coats we decided to put on, as 
the easiest way of carrying them, and let them go 
unbuttoned. Then we could take our bows in one 
hand, and take turns carrying the pail in the other; 
| but the sail was an extra piece of baggage. 
| Jack sat watching our preparations. 
“Don’t you suppose we could make him carry the 
| sail?’ questioned Larry. 
“How?” said I. 
“Why, strap it over his back with that old piece 
of broken halliard that’s tied into one of the eyelets.” 
“Perhaps,” said 1; “if Jack will let us. Will you, 
Jack?” 
Jack wagged his tai 
We folded the sail into a package about a yard 
square. Larry then placed it likea saddle on Jack’s 
back. At first he looked round sharply; but on our 
telling him to hold still, and that he must carry it 
for us, he submitted. We then tied it around him 
with the piece of rope halliard. 





The rest of the coats and jackets we left under the 
overhanging rock, where we had slept since the night 
of the wreck, 

“All ready,” said Larry, taking up the pail. 
“Come, Jack.” 

Miserably as we had lived there, it was with a sad- 
dened heart that I turned to leave it, for there was 
father’s grave and the graves of the other poor fel- 
lows who had perished with him. But it was of no 
use to stay longer. Starvation stared us in the face 
already. We walked off, over the flat, mossy ledges, 
as fast as we could. 

—_—_+o»—__—_—- 


A DISCOVERY. 

So many wonderful inventions and discoveries have 
been made in our age, that many people imagine the 
future can yield no such harvests, but only poor 
gleanings. They are wide of the mark. ‘The re- 
sources of nature are inexhaustible, and it needs only 
insight and energy to penetrate greater secrets than 
have yet been found out. The children of the next 
generation may be wiser than the fathers of this. A 
simple discovery in Michigan may make great chang- 
es in the shoe trade: 

Michigan is happy among the States, for her in- 
quisitive sons have just discovered that tens of thou- 
sands of her acres, hitherto deemed worthless on 
account of the dense growth of sweet fern, are really 
very valuable, for this luxuriant vegetable is found 
to be a much more powerful astringent than is hem- 
lock, and far superior to that ‘substance for tanning 
| purposes, ylelding forty per cent. extract where 
| hemlock yields but fourteen, Tanneries will soon 
spring up thickly in the vicinity of these vast ase 
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tringent fern plantations, and Michigan will be 


placed in a position to export leather as well as 
saw-logs. 
a 
SOME THINGS THAT I SAW IN 
PARIS. 
From a Correspondent. 

Laura has just called here to say that she has 
an invitation for me to spend an evening with 
the family of a Dr. Vestries. 

“He’s an elegant man,” said the voluble Laura, 
“and admires American women, so look your 
prettiest. He had the good taste to choose an 
English wife, and so, of course, I like him. 
They are in hotel, and receive the best of 
company. You will find statesmen, authors, 
artists and clergymen there; they have delight- 
ful evenings.” 

You must know that Laura has persuaded her 
father to take rooms at the Grande [lotel, so she 
does not forget to call now and then and chat of 
all the splendors she sees. I don’t know how 
many heads she thinks she has turned with her 
pretty face and frizzed hair; but I suppose she 
does make the waiters fly about and attend to 
her wants. I have noticed all my life that 
selfish and unhappy people can almost always 
get all they wish, people dread them so that they 
will do any thing for peace. Laura has been 
shopping, too, and from her bracelets to her 
shoes every thing is new and French. She can 
go shopping, and I will go sight-seeing, which 
is infinitely pleasanter to me. 
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I was writing when Laura came in, and the 
girl took up two hours of my precious time talk- 
ing about the table d’hote. 

“There's a Polish count and any number of 
English nobleman,” she ran on, ‘and one sits 
opposite me, and I never look up without cateh- 
ing hiseye. Who knows what will come of it? 
I do believe he intends to speak to me some time; 
what in the world should | doif he did? A lord, 
only think of it!’ 

“What should you do?” L replied, my Yankee 
blood on fire, “‘why, answer him as you would 
any other man; I guess I should feel that I was 
as wood as he.” 

“Yes, but you Americans don’t know the rev- 
erence and dignity we attach to our nobility.” 

“Thank Heaven for that,” I made answer. I 
never yet saw the man whose mere superiority 
of rank would shame me into silence. Do you 
mean to say that you would consider it so great 
an honor that you would not know how to 
reply ?” 

“T did mean that.” 

“Then,” I blurted out, “I’m ashamed of vou.” 

“That don’t trouble me in the least,’’ she 
made cool response; ‘‘you people know nothing 
of the distinctions of society, you only wor- 
ship the almighty dollar, while with us a prince 
is a prinee, though he hasn’t a penny to his 
name.” 

Iwas nearly downright angry at that, but I 
remembered what a silly little puss she was, 
and how she had been educated, dependent very 
much on the care of ignorant servants, so I held 
my peace. 

“Where are you going to-day?” she asked. 

I intimated that I should visit the Cluny Mu- 
scum, and some other places in that vicinity, at 
which she made a wry face. 

“You'll find the Cluny the dullest, meanest 
old thing you ever saw in your life,” she said; 
“it won’t compare with our smallest museums, 
and is not to be mentioned in the same day with 
the Crystal Palace. For my part I hurried 
through it as fast as I could; there are much 
finer things to see. Just walk on some of those 
splendid boulevards, and see the sights in the 
shop windows. Why, the diamonds will almost 
put your cyes out, they are so lustrous. And as 
for milliners’ shops, they are like fairy land, 
There’s nothing in the world, I’m sure, to be 
seen like them.” 

Nevertheless I did go to the Cluny, and spent 
five pleasant hours there. Only to see the quaint, 


raré Old china, some of it the work of Patlissy’s! 


own hands,—the platters bordered with nuts, 
grapes, fishes, fruits, so natural that you must 
touch them to be sure they will not come off. 
That was not all, for some of the walls are hung 
with tapestry ages old, and pictures upon which 
men and women who have been dead for hun- 
dreds of years have gazed. 

This hotel, or museum, is partly ina ruinous 
condition, but there is still enough left to draw 
thousands to its venerable grounds. 

Next on our list was the church of St. Sulpice, 
gloomy enough on the exterior, but filled with 
valuable paintings, and interesting from its his- 
torical associations. 

The great altar was decorated with flowers, 
and lighted candles of all colors, and several 
priests chanted, and bowed, and changed their 
splendid robes for others still more gorgeous, 
while a gen d’arme stood by to preserve order. 
We paid a small sum for two of the little wooden 
chairs in the body of the church, that we might 
rest. 

Right before us was the throne seat, covered 
with a magnificent canopy, gilded and painted 
for the use of royalty. Around us were peas- 
ants in their holiday dresses; poor beggars come 
to kneel at some sacred shrine; high-born, ele- 
gant women, whose toilets must have cost a 
small fortune; clean, rosy little children, an as- 
semblage of French orphans, among them some 
of the loveliest faces I have ever seen; military 
men in full uniform; foreigners in strange garbs, 
all bending, or listening, or praying with appar- 
ent devotion. 

It was something grand to hear the great 
organ when it struck up, to listen to the chant- 
ing of « procession of priests, of whom there 
must have been alundred. A hundred, men 
dressed in priestly garments, and only here and 
there a face that was respectable. I never saw 
countenances more stolid, not to say disagreea- 
ble; it was painful to watch them 

Next papa took me to the Luxembourg, a 
noble structure, surrounded by gardens that at 
that hour were filled with people. It seemed to 
me that I should never tire of this place, which, 
by the way, is not fashionable at all. The people 
of the lower classes congregate there, young, 
fresh-looking women clad in neat costumes, and 
wearing the daintiest and whitest of little caps. 

They talk about the sallowness of the French 
people, but I saw as many blooming cheeks and 
fresh complexions as I have ever met with in 
America, The men wear blouses, and a light 
gray material, and some of the more youthful 
were decidedly handsome and picturesque. 

I was particularly amused with two persons, a 
girl of sixteen, perhaps, and very handsome, 
and a young man of twenty, who came by hand 
in hand, and utterly oblivious to the presence of 
strangers, had eyes only for each other. Back 
and forth they walked, sometimes swinging their 
arms as children do, laughing heartily, she often 
bending her head with such a charming blush, 
and then looking up with those soft, dark eyes, 
so shyly. I almost fell in love with her myself, 
she seemed such a pretty, modest little thing. 





Presently, when they had turned a corner, 
came a small, straight old man, O,so thin and 
straight! He walked with a cane, and as we 
thought he was, perhaps, tired, papa offered him 
his seat, which he declined with the most perfect 
grace. 

I never in all my life saw so handsome an old 
man. In youth he must have been angelic. 
His eyes were deep blue, large and steady in their 
glances, his skin was like ivory, though it was 
wrinkled, and there was a soft, smooth color on 
his cheeks, as beautiful as on those of a young 
girl. 

He paused, after thanking papa, and took out 
a beautiful little snuff-box, very plain, but of 
pure gold. Of course papa helped himself to a 
pinch, though he did not use it, it seemed so im- 
polite to refuse, and then monsieur beran to 





{ tulk, still standing. 
Tlistened intently, and unders‘ood imperfectly 
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ing some of the places which strangers should 
visit. I saw also that people who came by 
noticed him with peculiar respect and attention. 

After he had left, my father asked a gentleman 
who was passing if he knew who the old man 
was. Yes, he replied, it was the old Marquis de 
Saucy, who had been one of the richest noble 
men of the empire, and was still considered quite 
wealthy, whose two daughters had married 
English noblemen, and who, strange to say, 
though he came of one of the oldest and most 
aristocratic families, was a strong republican, 
and a great friend of the President. 

The strangest bit of information, however, was 
about his age; this handsome, lithe and active 
gentleman was nearly a hundred years old, 
having passed his ninety-eighth year. I could 
scarcely believe it. 


~+>> 
or 


SIMILE. 


Saint Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 
LONGFELLOW. 








COMFORT. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourned ’twill fall 
Like choicest music. TALFOURD. 


———__+@>———___—_——_ 
NOTIONS ABOUT RAILROADS 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

The birth of great ideas is scarcely less inter- 
esting than the birth of great men. 

In 1828 Massachusetts began to talk seriously 
about a railroad from Boston to the Hudson Riv- 
er, and a Committee on Internal Improvements 
spent a great deal of time and labor trying to 
find the best route for it, and the cheapest 
way to make and furnish it. Their report was 
printed in the following year, and in reading it 
we feel much as we do when looking at Prof. 
Morse’s first daguerreotype, or Franklin’s old 
printing-press, 

First, the recommendation as to the road-bed 
and the kind of rail to be used, strike us as a 
good sample of the dead-in-earnest, downright 
way of doing things in older-fashioned days, 
when in dealing with such new things as rail- 
roads, men had to fall back on their common- 
sense. They say,— 

“In this climate it is necessary that the foun- 
dation for the rails should be laid below the 
reach of the frost. It is found that the cost of a 
continuous stone wall (from Boston to the Hud- 
son River!) laid so deep in the ground as not to 
be moved by the effects of frost, and surmounted 
by a rail of split granite of about a foot in thick- 
ness and depth, with a bar of (flat) iron placed 
on the top, of sufficient thickness to form a track 
upon which the carriage wheels shall run, is 
much less than the cost of the English iron rails, 
and rails of this construction possess all the ad- 
vantages of solidity, durability and strength.” 

We should think they would. And we cannot 
help thinking, too, how railroad men now would 
laugh at the idea of laying a stone foundation 
for rails below frost, to say nothing of the ab- 
surd excess of expense in such a Herculean 
job over the rapidly laid lines of iron in present 
use. But possibly those sturdy commissioners, 
with their thorough stone-wall notions, were 
thinking of the old cast-iron rails when they im- 
plicd that an iron track, as compared with gran- 
ite, would be neither solid, durable nor strong. 
Wrought iron and steel rails were little if at all 
known then. 

They next state in their report how much pains 
they took to find a level route, incurring an im- 
mense expense in extra distance. How the steep 
grading that has been done on the Pacific road, 
and up the White Mountains, would astonish 
those worthy men if they were alive to see it! 

One conclusion in their report, however, might 
entitle them to be ranked ahead of us instead of 
behind us. They estimated the cost of fare over 
their railroad at $3 05 a single ticket from Bos- 
ton to Albany—two hundred miles! Perhaps 
that wonderful promise of cheap travel is an evi- 
dence of their want of experience as well as the 
other thing. 

But the crowning recommendation of that cu- 
rious old report is that horses be used for the mo- 
tive power! If that plan had prevailed, passen- 
gers would certainly have lost in time what they 
gained in money, for it would have taken them 
twenty-two hours to make the trip. The ancient 
committee gravely state that the necessary hay 
and oats would cost less than fuel for a locomo- 
tive. But with the six dollars or more per head 
which passengers willingly pay for their six 
hours’ ride, the present Boston and Albany Rail- 
road Company continue to get along with the 
expense of fuel for their locomotives. 

It is instructive as well as entertaining to read 


the early historv of a great invention for the 





public good, while it groped, and struggled, and 


that he was talking about the war, and describ- | blundered into practical form and value. Since 


the appearance, in 1829, of that old report of the 
Board of Directors of Internal Improvements, 
when scarcely twenty miles of railroad existed 
complete in the United States, eighty thousand 
miles of railway have been built, at a cost of 
over two billions of dollars. 





MANY A RAG AND MANY A SHAG. 

Philosophy says that nothing has been anni- 
hilated since the first creation, and though we 
are occasionally tempted to wish that some 
things could be, we contrive to put up with 
them, disgusting as they are, when we know 
that they will change their shape and pass into 
use again. The doctrine of metempsychosis, as 
believed by the Hindoos, did not send a single 
soul through more beings and shapes than the 
making and unmaking of time and hands im- 
part to every single particle of matter—so that 
when we get out of patience with scraps and 
fag-ends that lie in our way, we should try to 
think more of what they will soon turn into, 
than of what they are. 

Offal from Dainty’s gate and Luck’s back door, 
Crumbs swept from Surfeit’s velvet-covered floor, 
Wrecks of young Riot, weeds from Dives’ wall, 
And after-maths of Plenty’s harvest—all 
Stick to the magic fingers that, unclean, 
Alike through garret and through gutter 
Then, presto! 
change 
The scraps to fabrics beautiful as strange. 

Giblets of fashion’s “purple and fine linen” 
thrown into the dirt, reappear in delicate note 
paper, and paper used and torn to shreds comes 
out of the closets and waste-baskets to be cooked 
over again into papier-mache for dolls and lack- 
er ware. 

Red thrums and bobtails yield up their coch- 
ineal to dye billiard-balls and chess-men, and 
parti-colored tags of cotton and woollen go in 
the mass through the alchemy of the mills to 
make wall-hangings and roofing felt. 

Pastcboard, after taking into its substance 
fifty per cent. of draff and rubbish, and more 
straw than the poor Israelites ever chaffed in 
their brick-yards, adds its ruins in turn to the 
shoemaker’s chips, and comes up again as sham 
leather. 

Tatters of silk and linen become bank-bills, 
and old stockings, flannels and carpets havea 
showy but sad resurrection in shoddy. In fact, 
one of the things most wanted in the world—one 
of the liveliest articles in the market—is rags; 
and the demand is increasing all the time. 
Great Britain consumes all the rags she can get 
at home, and buys $1,500,000 worth of other 
people’s every year. 

We in the United States use up our own rags 
and more than 10,000 tons of imported rags annu- 
ally; and Leghorn, in beautiful Tuscany, may 
have a great deal of poetry about her, yet for 
nothing is she so famous in the world of trade, 
as for being the chief old-rag market of Europe. 
She takes the shabby clothes of Spain, and 
Greece, and Turkey, and Egypt, and Algiers, 
and Tunis, and sorts them, and sends them 
away, to the amount of 40,000,000 lbs. per an- 
num. 

Instead of despising rags, let us take off our 
hats and make our best bow to them. They are 
one of the phenomena of social prosperity, and 
rotten as they are, they help hold the nations to- 
gether. Everybody, from prince to peasant, 
from president to pauper, is interested in old 
rags, for everybody is affected, more or less, by 
their transformations. No material is ever Jost. 
Man can raise beauty and value out of “the 
wreck of matter” as God does out of ‘‘the crash 
of worlds.” 


lean. 
Whipped in one vast whim-broth, 
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THE WRECK OF THE ATLANTIC. 

It is always dangerous to travel upon the sea, but 
it is doubly so when well-known and easily-applied 
measures of safety are neglected. This truth was il- 
lustrated in the destruction of the English steamship 
Atlantic, that was recently wrecked near Halifax. 
The night was dark; the winds high; the sea boister- 
ous. The captain knew he was approaching a dan- 
gerous coast. His post should have been on the deck 
until danger had passed. It was one of those times 
when no man who has the care of other men’s lives, 
or even property, has any right to relax personal 
vigilance, and to throw responsibility upon subordi- 
nates. 

This captain, believing that every thing was going 
on well, went to bed. He ‘‘trusted to luck,” and not 
to watchfulness. His belief was rudely dispelled by 
the striking of the huge steamship on the rocks; and 
in fifteen minutes the noble vessel had sunk, hun- 
dreds of lives were lost, and nearly a million dollars 
worth of property buried beneath the waves. 

This disaster is the most shocking that has occurred 
on the sea for many years. But there are plenty of 
examples of dreadful calamities to look back upon. 
Only last year the steamer Metis ran into a vessel in 
Long Island Sound, when the collision might easily 
have been avoided; and although the Metis was the 
larger, and evi rybody supposed the stronger craft, 
she very soon sank, and many lives were lost. Sitce 
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the present year began, a Spanish steamship ran into | a hook in the top of the window, where a little sun | AN INVISIBLE PATIENT. 
the ship Northjleet, in the English Channel, and in j will enter. It will =~ become a living mass a 
full hearing of the wails and cries of the unfortunate | green, requiring a little occasional moisture. 
passengers, steamed away, and left more than four +o 
hundred of them to perish. 

The steamer Atlantic sunk within fifteen minutes 
after she struck the rocks. One reason of this was be- | 


conahante Metallic 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 






Hypochondriacs have queer fancies, and if they 
| happen to be rich their doctors have queer as well as 
| proyitable experiences with them, sometimes: 

A PENNY-A-LINER’S TRICK. A medical man has been a a patient several | 
“Interviewers” are bold men in our day, and force pease, wae see Se Say Sees Se 








is patient. The | 
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cause of her peculiar shape. It was something like a 
yerylong cigar. She was more than ten times as long 


| themselves into the most private homes and at the 
| most unwelcome hours. But an English penny-a- | liable at any moment to be choked. That help may | 


gentleman firmly believes that he has an cesophagus 
of peculiar construction, and that he is accordingly 


as she was broad. This made her a swift vessel; but | liner beat them in impudence more than forty years | b@ at hand whenever any sudden emergency may oc- 


when the accident happened, and the waves found 
their way into her ruptured side, the added weight 
rolled the huge vessel as easily as a smooth log is 
turned in the water, drowning many of the passengers 
in their berths. Then she sank, carrying down five 
hundred poor people, who hardly had time to learn 
their danger before they were swallowed up by the 
hungry sea. 

One of the saddest parts of this melancholy story 
js, that every woman on board, and every child but 
one, were drowned. In such a perilous emergency as 
this, the true characters of men are plainly exhibited. 
On board the Atlantic were scores of persons who 
thought only of themselves, and a few wretches so 
degraded as to steal jewelry from the fingers of dead 
anddying women. To the credit of human nature, 
however, it is pleasant to know that there were many 
noble men who devoted themselves wholly to others 
weaker or more helpless than themselves, and among 
them were two passengers who risked their lives in 
pulling others upon the rocks, one lying down and 
using his teeth when his hands were too numb to 
work. 

This sad wreck has drawn attention to the unsafe 
models after which many iron steamships are built. 
The captain’s neglect of personal duty when upon 
a dangerous coast has called forth indignant cen- 
sure. If the result shall be to make the passage of 
the ocean safer in the future, this terrible calamity 
will not have been wholly in vain. 





A GHOST DISCOVERED. 

If all to whom ghosts exhibit themselves were as 
cooland sensible as the late Chief-Justice Parsons, the 
alarming element would drop out of many thrilling 
stories. He was stopping one night ata country 
tavern with his wife. In the middle of the night 
she waked him from sleep, whispering that there was 
awoman at the foot of the bed. He got up at once 
and searched the room, but nobody was to be seen. 
Putting out the light, he returned to bed again, but 
his wife insisted that the woman was still there. He 
looked, and saw her distinctly. 

This was enough to frighten ordinary people, but 
itonly roused his curiosity. Rising again without a 
light, he went to the place where the woman was 
sitting. There was no one there, but the mystery 
was explained. He sawa beam of light shining in 
the darkness, coming through around hole in the 
shutter. Putting his eye to the hole, he saw a wom- 
an sewing ina chamber opposite, before a bright 
light. The focus fell at the foot of the bed, and gave 
a perfect image of the woman. They both slept qui- 
etly afterwards without any fear of the ghost. 





++ 
MANTAS, 


Nervous epidemics sometimes spread in a commu- 
nity, like contagious diseases, and it requires harsh 
treatment to arrest them. The imagination is ex- 
cited by the epidemic, and a cure must be found bya 
stronger influence on the imagination. The Dutch 
Dr. Boerhaave was once called to an orphan asylum 
in Holland, where the children had an irresistible 
mania for biting each other. No scolding or punish- 
ment could check the mania. He quietly put a 
poker in the fire and said he should brand the arm 
of the next one affected. The threat was sufficient 
to prevent any further outbreak. 

Asimilar mania for fainting once broke out ina 
church in Scotland. A dozen or twenty women 
would faint at every service. The minister bore it 
patiently for some time, but at length gave notice 
that all who fainted would be ducked in a neighbor- 


ing pond. There was no need to enforce the threat, 
for the fainting ended. 





ROBERT CLIVE’S BOYHOOD. 

Great men, with positive traits of character, show 
the tendency of their genius in early boyhood. Rob- 
ert Clive, the founder of the British empire in India, 
Was as conspicuous for his reckless daring as for his 
wonderful success. Had he failed in his great enter- 
prises, men would have called him rash and fool- 
hardy, The same daring, thoughtless of peril, marked 
his boyhood. There was a lofty steeple in Market 
Drayton, the town of his birth. The inhabitants 
were horror-stricken, one day, to see young Bob 
Clive climbing this steeple, and sitting astride of a 
stone spout near the summit. They expected every 
Moment to see him fall and dashed to pieces. But 
the same coolness which in later years helped him to 
conquer large armies with a mere handful of soldiers, 
kept him safe on the dizzy height, and he descended 


unharmed, having never thought of the danger that 
terrified others, 


————+or 
A HANGING GARDEN, 


Readers have often wondered at the famous hang- 
4g gardens of Babylon; but any one can amuse him- 


elf and his friends by making a hanging garden on 
&small scale: 
na hanging garden of sponge is one of the latest 
gh 'esin gardening. Take a white sponge of large 
» dh sow it full of rice, oats or wheat. Then 
oo Ay in a shallow dish, and, as the sponge will ab- 
fore? Moisture, the seeds will begin to sprout be- 

* many days. When this has fairly taken place, 


the Spouge may be suspended hy means of cords from 





| three years, 


ce . he cur, he has a physician in the house night and day. 
ago. The Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister, | The physician, being human, must needs take his 


and came out of the House of Lords one evening, | walks abroad, and it becomes necessary to provide a 
arm in arm with a political colleague. He was a lit- | Substitute for him two hours a day. haa py Ae 


doctor attends daily from twelve to two, fills u 
tle deaf and talked in aloud tone. A penny-a-liner | time by disposing of an admirable lunch, and Finds 
overheard a few words, and found that he was speak- | the gold and silver coin, in their usual happy combi- 


ing confidentially of an important government meas- | Dation, neatly put by the side of his plate, in tissue 
are Hot vot decided: on. paper, Up to the present date he has never had the 
- y a pleasure of exchanging words with his interesting 
The penny-a-liner, stifling all sense of honor, fol- patient. 
lowed stealthily behind and overheard most of the ee 
conversation. He went to his room, wrote out in full WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
the measure which the duke was considering, and 
took it to Mr. Black, of the Morning Chronicle, who 
published it next morning in a double-leaded col- 
umn. It made a prodigious sensation. The Whigs 
were elated to learn the plan of their opponents. | most penniless condition, and without a single ac- 
The Tories were chagrined that they had not known sage a great Kamei of ne — 
; day, his name is known wherever humanity breathes. 
it before. The Cabinet were indignant that the It is spoken in every hamlet, is heard in every city, 
duke had kept his plans secret from them; and the | and is as familiar to the workers in the mines as to 
duke, who had never spoken of it save to the peer, | his brother in the mills, and wherever language is 
his companion in the evening walk, imagined that | Known and ideas expressed, the name of this penni- 
he had betrayed the secret. It wee long inte tek less, unknown and uncouth lad of thirty years ago, 


is uttered. It was John Smith.” 
fore Mr. Black allowed the truth to be known. 


—-_+9+—_____ 





with the point of a story: 


The Danbury News says: ‘‘Thirty years ago, a 
young man entered the city of New York, in an al- 


+> 


DISTINGUISHED IRISHMEN. 
MISCHIEF FROM a SUN. The Irish emigrants do a large share of the drudg- 
Our world couldn’t get on without the sun. | ing work of our country which nobody else would 
Without its light nothing would grow; without its | qo, ut they have made an honorable record in oth- 
heat every living thing would die. The cooling | op ways. The Washington Star says: 
breezes of summer and its vetveching showers are These remarkable facta are worthy of being no- 
born of the sun, and the coal hid away in deep mines | ticed, yiz.: that the Declaration of Independence 
is only crystallized sunshine. Some philosophers | was first copied from the original draft by an Irish- 
teach that the mountains have been lifted by the -_ * aon by ey ogeetge Agro geome «4 pate 
, ; ; " irs gress; yas st re 2 
sun’s action. All this is a good record, and makes from a window of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
the great orb of day a useful servant to our world | by an Irishman, Col. John Nixon, and that it was 
and race. But scientific men are beginning to make | first printed by an Irishman, John Dunlap. 
out a record on the other side, and to bring serious 


charges against the sun as a mischief-maker: 


There is a growing tendency among scientific men 
to trace a connection between the spots on the sun 
and various earthly phenomena, such as excessive 
disturbances of climate, volcanic outbursts, earth- 

uakes, and the prevalence of epidemic diseases. 
The maximum frequency of sun-spots occurs at regu- 


lar periods, between eleven and twelve years apart.| A Chickering Piano, one of Smith’s Par- 
Thus it fell in the years 1848 and 1860, and fell also 


; ss ; 
in the year just closed. A writer in Nature calls at- lor Organs, Weed's Sowing ae tag — 
tention to the fact that great national epidemics | °V°T Sixty Gold and Silver Watches, to be 
occurred in the two former years, and that the pota- | given to the seventy subscribers to the Companion, 
to disease in Ireland, and the vine disease in France} who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers 
and Portugal, are now devastating those countries up to July 1, 1873. The offer was made last Novem- 


— ber, and includes all new names sent since that 
month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 





Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


——+or-——__—_ 
YANKEE ENTERPRISE. 

In inventive genius the United States outrank the 
world. It is probable that the new inventions of our 
country annually exceed those of all other countries | The Piano is one of Chickering & Son's, of Boston. It 

is a noble instrument! The manufacturers rank among 
combined. If materials and labor were ascheap here | the most skilful in the world, and their piauosare known 
as elsewhere, we should be the great manufacturing the world over as having few equals, and no superiors, 
country of the world. Our locomotives have gone to 


See description on page 357. 
The Parlor Organ is the American Organ, manufac- 
Russia for many years. The Pullman cars are now tured by Messrs. 8. D. & H. W. Smith, of this city. It 
going to England: 


is a first-class instrument in toneand finish, and unques 
Ad the Pullman car works te Dotrolt there are be penny | one of the best of its kind, See description on 
” age 357. 

ing built ten of the patent railroad cars known as the Aig 7 1 ru 1 
Pullman palace cars. These elegant vehicles are to | The WANhin na Watch Company. ‘They are full jews 
~ of — vty | best manufacture, — to combine all elled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in very 
the modern improvements, regardless of expense; | heavy and very elaborate hunting cases. They are war- 
po Raa done yay Ag FO 4 d Be Bagtead in| ranted as good timekeepers. A very rich and useful 
sections for use by the an ilroa ompany present! 
between London and Liverpool, and also Glasgow 

u The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
and neggerg the longest route in England. Mr. three as presents, ay two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
Ragen te ng Se poe Grp gpeend and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 

’ 2 s, use. 
ow building are to be followed by ten more as soo! 
= hs It is Aes rted caus hip euateaete > The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
‘ M 1e very best quality for the prices named. We warran 
far cover about a million of dollars in amount. them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
— the prices given for the different grades, 


HUMBOLDT’S LOST MONEY. ( Nearly three months remain before the Pres- 
The following queer story brings up the old epi-| ents will be given. There is ample time to se- 


taph,— i : cure large numbers of new names before the first of 
Here lies a man in coffin clad, July. Remember, whether you get a Pres- 


Who died for want of what he had.” : P 
: ent or not, the Premiums given will pay hand- 
Was the great Humboldt absent-minded—or, possi- | .omely for cach subscriber you may secure, and you 


bly did he ever get up in his sleep and hide his|},,yo almost a sure prospect of an additional and 
money? Philosophers do very odd things some- | oct gratifying Presenr if you persevere. 


times—and never know it: = 7 
New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
Alexander von Humboldt died in a state bordering 


on poe. His financial embarrassments were ing sah ge 7 6 en — + hee 
caused by his loss, in 1843, of the sum of nine or ten | Publication in the paper at the time a subscription 
thousand dollars in gold, which the King of Prussia | is sent, the back numbers that contain the story will 
had presented to him. At the time it was believed | pe furnished gratis to the new subscriber. 

that the money had been stolen from the great sa- 

vant ; but the police were unable to find any clew to 
its disappearance. Strange to say, ashort time since 
the gentleman now living in the house formerly oc- | 
cupied by Humboldt, found the money in a small | 
box, among some rubbish in the cellar. How it | 
got there puzzles Humboldt’s intimate acquaintances 
exceedingly. | 
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OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos ave still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “1 consider the Chickerin 
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Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
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HAPPY FREDDY. 
BY REV. THERON BROWN. 

Round the white cottage and the mill that clattered, 
Across the way, 

Six years the feet of happy Freddy pattered 
In baby play. 

His presence made a light in gloomy places, 
And sanctified 

The street, the school-room and the green play-spaces 
That sloped beside. 


And brave was he as well as bright ard ready 
For every turn; 

His playmates’ pleasure and his own, to Freddy 
Were one concern, 


So when he caught the fall that helpless laid him, 
With withering bone, 

You would have thought, such care the neighbors 

paid him, 

He was their own, 

Day after day, month after month he lingered— 
Four years he lay, 

While pain wrought ever, stealing, busy-fingered, 
His strength away. 


Year after year, nor word nor outcry fretful 
His lips let fall, 

But meek and smiling, as of grief forgetful, 
He bore through all. 


Amid his pillows crouched, his wan cheek leaning 
Upon his hand, 

Patient he watched, from sowing time to gleaning, 
The sky and land, 


His bright eyes with the light of heaven swelling, 
Still brighter grew; 

At the pale casement of its worn-out dwelling 
The soul shone through, 


Serenely, scarce a shadow anguish-driven, 
ILis smile o’ercast. 

He said, “I’l] be at rest in heaven, 
With Christ at last.” 


For why? 


Thus three slow summers passed and then another, 
Till one sweet day 

He whispered, gently, ‘‘I am dying, mother,’ 
And passed away. 


The dear eyes closed to earth—brief vision rather 
Of farewell tears— 

‘To open on the smiles of God the Father 
In endless years. 


And silent all that day stood wheel and hammer 
In the old mill; 

And all for love rude men, bred up in clamor, 
Walked sad and still. 


So, mourned by many hearts, went happy Freddy, 
From pain set free; 

And they who seek the bliss he knows already 
Like him must be. 





HIS TESTIMONY. 


It was a college prayer meeting. A number 
of students had spoken, and had endeavored at 
some length to explain the nature of faith, 
using illustrations which showed a wide range 
of reading, but which, after all, appealed to the 
intellect rather than to the heart. 

A young student who had but recently given 
his heart to Christ was present, and desired to 
express the love he felt for his Master. But he 
was conscious that he could not clothe his 
thoughts in words as acceptable as the others 
had done, and he hesitated a long time, remained 
in his seat, but at length overcoming his reluc- 
tance to do what seemed to be a duty, he arose 
and simply said,— 

“1 love my Saviour more than I can express.” 

A most impressive silence followed. He could 
think of nothing more. What he had uttered 
seemed to comprehend all that filled his heart 
and mind, and seemed to be all that God required 
of him. 

He sat down momentarily despondent, that he 
had such a meagre gift to bring to the altar of 
God. Yet he was consoled by the reflection 
that he had done the best he could. 

The meeting closed. The finely prepared ex- 
positions of religious truth that had been given 
had perhaps attracted and pleased for the mo- 
ment, but the simple testimony of the young 
student, and the impressive silence that had fol- 
lowed it, giving it emphasis, was taken to many 
rooms in the college that night, and led to many 
aspirations and prayers for a closer fellowship 
and a sweeter communion with Christ. 

God performs His best works by apparently 
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prosper, either this or that, or whether they both | 
shall be alike good.” | 
WORKING UP AN INCIDENT. 

The power of a reporter in embellishing a 
common fact, so that others who were witnesses 
would not recognize it in a new dress, appears 
in the following incident from the Chicago 
Times. A wooden Indian, such as often stands 
before a tobacco-shop, fell on a child and killed 
him. Here is the thrilling narrative: 


It has been many years since the residents of 
Chicago have suffered from the depredations of 
the red men of the forest, and for a long time it 
has been supposed they would never again re- 
turn to molest those who had taken possession 
of their old-time fishing-grounds on the banks of 
Chicago Creek. Once they held full sway here, 
but that time has long since passed away, and 
the watchful settler, who kept ever on the alert 
to protect himself and family from the incur- 
sions of the savages, has ceased his vigil; the old 
fort and thick-walled houses have been removed, 
as things unneeded, and in their places peaceful 
homes and places of trade have arisen, and the 
wild savage has passed away. 

The savage marauders are no longer feared. 
The few paint-besmeared representatives of the 
once powerful tribes who occasionally visit the 
city which has arisen like magic upon the spot 
where their rude lodges once stood, as well as 
the many who have quitted their forest homes, 
and now make the city their abiding place, have 
always conducted themselves in such a quiet 





manner that people had no cause to fear their | 


reputed savage natures. In fact, they have of 
late been regarded as most harmless things, and 
it was not thought possible that they, or any one 
of them, would ever be guilty of any outrage. 

At last, however, the peace is broken. On 
yesterday afternoon a little child not more than 
four years of age, named George Colien, while 
playing in the street in front of his father’s resi- 
dence, was instantly killed by one of these crea- 
tures without a moment’s warning. The deed 
was committed on South Clark Street, in one of 
the most populous portions of the city, and that, 
too, in broad daylight, and ata time when the 
street was crowded with people. It appears that 
the child was playing on the sidewalk near where 
the brave, in the hideousness of war paint and 
feathers, was standing, when, in childish sport, 
he struck the warrior a light blow across the legs 
with a stick. 

The blow was doubtless struck in mere sport, 
but the brave did not seem to consider it, and in 
an instant he fell upon his child assailant with 
as much fury as he would have attacked an ene- 
my in his own native forest, and crushed him to 
the carth. Several persons witnessed the pro- 
ceeding, and hastened to the rescue, but too late 
to save the little fellow’s life. The first blow had 
been sufficient, and the child was dead. 

The body was taken to the residence of his 
parents on South Clark Street. The stalwart 
brave who caused his death has hitherto borne 
the reputation of being a most quiet and unof- 
fending creature, although of avery ugly and 
forbidding appearance. For several years past 
he has stood in front of the same cigar store, and 
mutely beckoned the passers-by to try the vari- 
ous brands of the “weed” to be found within, 
but has never before been known to manifest the 
least symptoms of an ugly nature. 


——— — +o 


A PRETTY BIRD. 

Canaries are said to have a larger brain in pro- 
portion to their weight than any other animal 
beneath the human species. Certainly they are 
capable of great intelligence, and will equal, if 
not surpass, dogs and parrots in learning when 
trained with equal care. A lady correspondent 
of the New York Observer thus describes her 
own pet: 


Once, after being absent two weeks, I came 
home quite late in the evening. Cherry was 
puffed up in a little yellow ball fast asleep. 
Quickly he heard my voice, and with a little 
scream of delight, and his chit-chit-chit, he came 
out of his cage and flew directly on my shoulder, 
then in my face; singing and fluttering all the 
while; kissing me on face and lips with all the 
impatient fondness of a young lover, and could 
not be persuaded to leave me again for an hour 
or more; keeping up his chattering bird talk all 
the while. 

He is very fond of taking a position on my 
shoulder while going over the house, and will 
never leave it in passing from basement to attic. 
He is very familiar with his name, and will 
always answer when he is called. Frequently 
when in sound sleep in the evening, if his name 
is called out, he will wake up and answer with 
his chee-chee, as unmistakably as a person could 
answer to his name. Sometimes he will wander 
off to a corner, or get behind a picture, or under 
the sofa, where he cannot be scen; but on call- 
ing him he never fails to come to me. 

About three years ago he became sick, and for 
a while I feared he would die. A skilful surgi- 
cal operation proved effective, and he recovered 
But during the two or three weeks he was sick 
and in evident pain, he would lie in my hands 
and pant, and when I would lay him back in his 
little basket filled with cotton, he would call for 
me so piteously, I knew he enjoyed the attention 
I gave him as much as a neglected invalid, away 
from home, on his return appreciates the sooth- 
ing, tender care of a mother’s’ love. But he 
either forgot, or refused any more to whistle his 
tune after he recovered. 





simple means, and it is simple, trustful, sincere 
words, that reach the heart. “In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not | 
thy hand, for thou kuowest not whether shail! 


And now he only sings a little canary, with 
some of the old strains of his former tune woven 
in as if to remind him of his former days; but 


az well as all his little cunning tricks, 


He has not the least idea of fear. And noth- 


jing pleases him more than to have a good romp | 
}and play when he takes possession of’ a small 


table, by chasing off any fingers from touching | 
the same, and if scratched on the under side, he 
will bend his little head over and peep under as | 
quickly as thought, and scold until it is stopped. | 
He delights very much in playing bo-peep. I} 
oftentimes slip into the closet, leaving the door | 
partly open, and call him. He will quickly come 
ying in, chattering, or if I pass into another 
room, so to another, and call his name, he will | 
follow up the sound until he finds me. I amuse | 
myself and others very often by throwing a light | 
handkerchief over him, and allow him to craw! | 
out, and then by lifting up one corner and at- | 
tempting to catch him, to see him dodge under | 
cover again and appear at another point, all the | 
while keeping up his incessant bird talk of chee- | 
chee, and chit-chit, and other little significant 
and expressive sounds. 

I might tell you a hundred eute things and 
tricks of this little reasoning bird, with some- 
thing new almost every day, were it not at the 
risk of becoming tedious. I am sure if people 
would study the nature and intelligence of birds 
and animals more, they would discover a degree 
of intelligence and true friendship which would 
surprise and well repay them for the time spent 
far better a thousand times over than the perusal 
of some trashy novel. 





THE RHODORA. 

This is a rare but very beautiful flowering shrub, in- 
habiting wet, foggy places, and blooming early in the 
spring when leaves are starting—very much as the 
peach tree does. Yarmouth Junction and (we think) 
Medfield are two places in Massachusetts whiere it is 
found. Ralph Waldo Emerson was inspired by it to 
write the following beautiful lines: 


In May when sea-winds pierced our solitudes 

I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook; 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black waters with their beauty gay; 

Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 

Dear, tell them that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But in my moog ignorance —— 

‘The self-same Power that brought me there, brought 
you. 





BLINDING A RUNAWAY. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as some have done, 
that all animals when angry, frightened or 
“panicked,” shut their eyes and “go it blind” 
in the rush they make. The discovery has been 
made that at least horses depend upon their eye- 
sight when in their ranaway madness—and mad- 
ness that has “method in it” can always be 
cured. A writer in the Prairie Farmer tells how 
a runaway horse was cured as follows- 


Thad a neighbor once, a queer genius, who 
never lacked in resources, and seldom got into 
any difficulty from which he did not successfully 
extricate himself Once he had a beautiful 
young horse, as handsome in limb and style as 
he was speedy and strong. He was a perfect 
horse beauty, but he wouldrun away. Nothing 
was left untried to cure him of this dangerous 
habit. All the throtticbits and other devices had 
been tried without success. 

He consulted with horse-breakers and followed 
their advice. But it was all to no purpose—run 
away he would. Many advised him to sell the 
horse to some stage or horse-car company to kill 
off as usual. But they would give him no more 
than they paid for old hacks for their use. He 
was not hopeless of success, and setting his gen- 
ius at work he made a study of the animal’s pro- 
clivities. 

He observed that the animal never ran away 
at night, particularly if it was quite dark, and 
concluded that he would not run if he could not 
see where he was going. Acting upon this hint, 
he made a hood of leather, and so attached it to 
the head-stall that by pulling a cord the hood 
came down and covered his eyes, completely ob- 
structing his sight 

Putting it on, him he drove to a favorable place 
and let him have his will In a few moments he 
was under full sail, when the cord was pulled, 
and the hood fell Mr. Horse could see nothing, 
began to slacken of his own accord, and finally 
stopped stock-still. The hood was lifted, he be- 
gan his pranks again, and again the blinder cov- 
ered his eves. He was guided against a cart 
standing in the road, which hurt him some. In 
a little while he could not be whipped into arun, 
he was so afraid of the hood, and was complete- 
ly cured of his bad habit. 


HOW STONE WARE IS MADE. 


I have always had quite a desire to see how 
stone ware is ‘made, and one day, stopping at 
Fort Edward, N. Y., I thought I would go to the 
shops and see it done. 

The material from which stone ware is made 
is a peculiar kind of clay, and has to he thor- 
oughly worked over and kneaded a long time. 
This is done by men and boys who knead it much 








| 





in the manner in which dough is kneaded for 
bread. After this is done it is turned over to the 
turners or moulders who stand before revoiving 
tables, round, and about the size of a flour bar- 
rel cover. Here is a man making jugs. He 


; takes a lump of clay about the size of a loaf of 


i bread, and putting it upon his table, which he | 


now sets revolving, puts one hand in the centre 
and one on the outside of the lump, and presses 


jit out and up to form the sides of the jug. 


hand from the inside and with both hands forms 
the neck and lip, much as you would close the 
mouth of a bag. Then the table is stopped, and 
a wire is drawn between it and the jug to loosen 
the latter, when itis taken off with a pair of 
semicircular boards, and placed upon a shelf to 
dry. 

Near by, another is making jars, and another 
is turning out covers nearly as fast as you could 
break them. 

After the jugs and jars have dried a little, the 
handles and ears are put on. They are rolled 
out like doughnuts and stuck on. 

The pictures are then put on; not with a 
brush, 1s many suppose, however. The paint 
is contained in a can like an oil-dropper, which 
is used in about the same manner in which a 
sawyer would squirt oi] on his machine, taking 
just about no time to produce the exquisite (?) 
ornamentations. Aficr this the vessels are 
baked slowly for a long time. 

It is a pretty sight to see the clay fashioned so 
readily into the required shapes, and cue does 
not easily tire of seeing the workmen turn out 
these useful articles.— United States. 
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CHASING THE WRONG WOMAN. 

It is important to remember Davy Crockett’s 
advice, “Be sure youre right and then go 
ahead,” or one may be guilty of a grave blunder 
when most zealous in trying to do the right 
thing. A policeman in West Springfield had q 
long chase to no profit. The Springfield Union 
has the following: 


A well-known personage in the quiet village 
of West Springfield is an insane woman named 
Anna, who is under the care of Dr. Belden. Last 
Friday night Anna escaped from her friends and 
began to wander about the street. The doctor 
at once summoned the genial captain who pre- 
sides over Uncle Sam’s post-office, Joseph, whose 
surname is Merrick, and another man to his aid, 
and together they ogyzanized a systematic search, 
Capt. Phelan and Joseph scouring the Common 
and the lower end of the village, while the doctor 
and his comrade journeyed northward toward 
the old church on the hill. 

About half-past nine in the evening, after an 
unavailing search, Capt. Phelan and his col- 
league came down on to the Common from the 
north, and there, right before them, on the op- 
posite side of the street, was a woman hurrying 
along ina decidedly suspicious manner Not 
doubting that she was the missing maniac, the 
chivalrous pair called “Anna! Anna!” very 
softly, and tried to approach her, but without 
success, for as soon as the Jady heard them 
speak, and gathered their design, she began to 
run as only a woman can when frightened 

The hunters gave chase at a thundering gait, 
and away they went down the street toward 
Worthy’s Mill. Finding that her pursuers were 
gaining on her, the lady struck across the Com- 
mon through the snow, which in some places 
was nearly two feet deep. Had the course been 
long enough, the result would have been doubt- 
ful, but as it was, the lady crossed the Common 
and the street on the south side, and dashed 
through a gate into a front door, with her pur- 
suers only thirty feet behind. 

The captain at once called the owner of the 
house to the door, and pantingly told him that 
an insane woman, who had escaped from her 
friends, had taken refuge in his house. But judge 
of the postmaster’s astonishment when told that 
the man’s daughter had just come in fainting 
with fright at being chased a quarter of 2 mile 
and nearly overtaken by a couple of ruffians. 
The captain was too thoroughly taken back to 
even stammer out an explanation, but he after- 
ward found the genuine crazy woman sitting 
quietly under an ancient elm at the solemn hour 
of midnight. Perhaps he hasn’t heard any thing 
about the affair from his neighbors since. 
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STORIES OF RATTLESNAKES 


The rattlesnake is, perhaps, the most sluggish 
of all the serpent tribe; for even the puff-adder 
of the Cape, which has that reputation in gen- 
eral, is very active when enraged; but the rattle- 
snake, excepting just after and just before its 
winter sleep, never bites except in self-defence, 
and does not vo out of its way to attack any 
one. Unless molested, there is very little fear 
from this snake; but the misfortune is that you 
cannot tell when you are going to molest it, as, 
in coming down a bluff, or picking your way in 
a gully, you may, with the best intentions in 
the world, put your foot on a rattlesnake And 
then the terrific swiftness of his dart! Not even 
the cobra, which I had always considered rivalled 
the very lightning in its movements,—move 
ments which I will defy any European eye to 
follow,—is quicker than the rattlesnake in that 
one deadly act. Yet to strike it must be in & 
close coil, its head and neck being erect; it 
throws itself out ahout three-fourths of its 
length, supporting itself entirely on the tail-part. 

I have, however, known two persons who have 
trodden on rattlesnakes and have escaped; 4 
third, as will be seen, was still more remarkably 
fortunate. One, a gentleman who has killed 
more than fifty of them, recognized what his 
foot touched without stopping to look, and 
jumped higher than he had probably ever done 
before in his life; the other was not so quick; 
and the reptile struck him three times with elec- 
tric quickness; but his trousers and long boots 
saved him. 

This disposes of a fallacy very generally held, 
that venomons serpents will not bite twice 
succession; there were the three pair of fang- 
murks quite plainly to be seen on his white 
| trousers. : 

One young man who was bathing in the River 
Platte had 2 more extraordinary escape still; 





| he retains all his fondness and affection for me, | When he gets it to the right height he presses 


in the top to the proper curve, then takes out his 


for, on emerging from the water, he sat down, 
being, of course, completely naked, on a rattle 
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snake, which was baskinz in the grass. Whether ' 
be sat upon the reptile’s head, or whether the | 
creature Was too astonished by his sudden de- | 
scent, can never be known; but certain it is, 
that the affrighted bather leaped up with a 
shriek, and escaped unhurt. 

It is told that this particular serpent has a 
very offensive odor when irritated, and that Dr. 
Hamilton Roe owed his life to a knowledve of 
that fact. The physician having opened a box 
directed to the Superintendent of the Zoolovical 
Gardens, London, put his hand—most rashly, it 
seems to me—under the dry moss which ap- 
peared, to see what was there. He touched 
something alive; and the smell told him it was 
a rattlesnake. Had he withdrawn his hand 
rapidly, he would have been bitten to acertainty ; 
but he had the presence of mind to stroke the 
reptile, which allowed him to take his hand 
gently away. 
~ This is a well-known story; Ilonly refer to it 
to add that this odor is so powerful and perma- 
nent, that when a snake is irritated, and made 
to bite the rake or hoe with which it is intended 
to kill him,—and, as may be supposed, this is 
yery often done,—the implement will retain the 
same unpleasant smell formonths. Once known, 
it is always recognizable.—Chambers’ Journal. 


+o 


THE “SOO” MAIL. 

Among New Englanders even the “mail- 
stage” is now considered an antiquity, but in 
some parts of the far West conveniences much 
more primitive still do the errands of Uncle 
Sam: 


Though the ‘‘dog train’ is becoming a thing 
of the past, the weekly mail is carried by this 
means between Sault St. Marie and Marquette, 
adistance of nearly one hundred miles. 

Lhe sledge is simply a thin, inflexible board, 
six or seven feet in length and a foot or more in 
width, turned up at one end to enable it to rise 
over obstacles in the path. Along the edge is « 
low rail, to which the load is securely bound 
with cords. The burden carried is usually a 
few blankets, rarely a tent, provisions for a few 
days, asmall axe and a few other things essen- 
tial to wildwood locomotion. 

The driver never rides. This is a tropical fic- 
tion. The frailty of the vehicle, the pathless 
wools, and the discipline of the draught ani- 
mals, forbid such a poetical means of progress. 
The dogs are far from being the noblest speci- 
mens of their race. They are mangy curs, which 
arecalled on from before, stimulated by a fam- 
ishing process and various ingenious kinds of 
torture, ind occasionally propelled from behind. 

The “Soo” Mail, as it is called, is in charge 
of two relics of the Chippewa Tribe, who have 
come down to us from a former generation. 
They perform their duties acceptably, and have 
never been known to plunder the muils, like a 
city post-office clerk, or to read the letters, like 
a country postmistress. 

Their weekly advent in Marquette is still 
marvelled at by a group of dirty urchins, who 
have a lingering love of the antique, to which is 
added a stray Bohemian, whom insanity or supe- 
rior orders have driven to these high latitudes 
while the rigors of winter are prevailing. One of 
the mail attendants usually precedes the train, 
on snow shoes, either to encourage the dogs toa 
greater rate of speed, or to break the path and 
remove obstacles. And this is all there is charm- 
ing about travelling with a dog train in the 
winter. 








or s 
A NICE DIFFICULTY NICELY 
SETTLED. 


Moral seruples about matters which have no 
moral importance at all only serve to bring con- 
scientiousness into contempt. The following 
anecdote is a good illustration of this: 


Rev. Dr. M’Leod (father of the late Norman 
WLeod) was proceeding from the manse of D. 
tochurch, to open a new place of worship. As 
he passed slowly and gravely through the crowd 
gathered about the doors, an elderly man, with 
the peculiar kind of wig known in that district, 
~bright, smooth, and of a reddish brown—ac- 
costed him: ‘Doctor, if you please, I wish to 
speak to you.” 

,, Well, Duncan,” said the venerable doctor, 
can ye not wait till after worship?” 

_ No, doctor, I must speak to you now, for it 
84 matter upon my conscience.” 

0, since it is a matter of conscience, tell me 

What it is; but be brief, Duncan, for time 
presses,”” 
, ‘The matter is this, doctor: Ye see the clock 
Yonder on the face of the new church. Well, 
‘ere is no clock really there—nothing but the 
fice of the clock. There is no truth in it but 
only once in the twelve hours. Now it is, in my 
mind, very wrong, and quite against my con- 
“lence, that there should bea lic on the face of 
Me house of the Lord.” 

spancan, I will consider the point. But I am 
= to see you looking so well; you are not 

ing now; I remember you for many years; 

id what a fine head of hair you have still?’ 

. th, doctor, you are joking now; it is long 

ine [have had my hair.” 

os Dunean, Duncan! are you going into the 

~ tp the Lord with a lie upon your head?” 
one settled the question, and the doctor heard 
More of the lie on the face of the clock. 


~~ 
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4 MYSTERIOUS NOISE in a house the other 
: ae the summoning of a policeman, 
“ ~ en he had investizated the kitchen, found 
_ ack tom cat with his head fast in a g)ne- 
- Astranre catastrophe that; but when the 








wc Pulled the cat’s head out of the pot, a 
npedaiog found inits mouth, and that explained | 
Puss had got into its funny predicament. 















For the Companion. 


WHO WON? 
BY MORNA MAY. 
John says to Willie, 
“Let’s have a run; 
Come, don’t be silly, 
’Twill be such fun. 
He who first squarely 
Reaches yon tree, 
Shall, chosen fairly, 
- Best fellow be.” 





Will cries, ‘“Not ready; 
Wait, wait for me!” 
John replies, “Steady; 
Now, one, two, three; 
Bet I'll defeat you 
Ere it’s half run.’”’ 
Will laughs, ‘I'll beat you, 
Sure as a gun.” 





Heeding no bramble 
Grown in the way, 

Up a hill scramble 
Merrily they; 

Will, by a beech-stump, 
Well-nigh o’erthrown, 
John, near an elm-clump, 

Tripped by a stone, 





Not by fall daunted, 
Purpose unmoved, 
Each, as he vaunted, 
Best fellow proved. 
So well they reckoned, 
Scampered so fast, 
Both, the same second, 
Reached goal at last. 


——____ +o —___—_ 


For the Companion. 
A SECRET FOR GOOD LITTLE 
EARS. 

If there are any naughty ears, they must be 
filled with cotton before we begin the secret. 

It is not about kittens, though I know a secret 
about four little kittens; nor about barn swal- 
lows, though I know where there are plenty of 
nests among the eaves. 

Neither is it a secret about mud pies nor sand- 
cakes, though I have seen lots of nice ones this 
summer, made by two pairs of tanned little 
hands. 

Listen now, good ears! 

Very near a certain farm-house stands an old 
apple tree. ; 

That isn’t the secret, though; you may tell all 
your big brothers that, and I sha’n’t care. But 
listen! 

There is a hole in the trunk of that apple tree, 
just high enough for me to lift you easily in my 
arms; and what do you think you could see in 
that hole? 

“A squirrel?” No; guess again. 
Yes, four lovely blue eges. 

A pair of bluchirds found a knot-hole in the 
old tree; and, havin hollowed it out and down 


“Eegs?” 


TITE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 











the length of your spelling-book, they carried in | 


some straw and hairs, pulled a few feathers from 
their breasts, and were ready to set up house- 
keeping. Now, as I told you, they have four 
beautiful blue eggs there, and all day long the 
mother bird nestles over them to keep them 
warm, While the father bird sits in the doorway 
of their cosey house and guards it, flying away 
now and then for a nice worm, with which to 
treat his pretty little wife. 

Once, when the father bird was away, I went 
to see if the tiny birds had broken their prison 
walls, and the mother flew off, obligingly, to 
give me a good view. While I was looking at 
the four blue eggs, the father bird returned, and, 
thinking I was meddling with his household af- 
fairs, he flew at me fiercely, snapping his wings 
and bill so close to my face that I was glad to re- 
treat. But, bless the bluebirds! I wouldn’t harm 
them for any thing, would you? No, indeed! 
So we won’t tell any one who would be likely to 
rob them; and, by-and-by, there will be four 
funny little featherless birds in the cosey apple- 
tree bedroom. 8. F. K. 


<> 
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For the Companion. 
THE QUARREL. 


It was Minnie Ray and Bess Martin that quar- 
relled. 

This was the way of it. 

Minnie’s doll, Josephine, had on a blue sash, 
and Bessie’s doll, Sophronia, a pink one, and 
while Minnie was pulling out Josephine’s bows 
very grandly, Bess said, in her saucy way, that 
she “didn’t think blue sashes were pretty a sin- 
gle bit.” 

Minnie was a sensitive little thing, and she 
snatched up her doll at that, and went right 
home, only stopping long enotgh to say that 
she shouldn’t never come to see Bess Martin 
again as long as she lived and breathed. 

Bess pouted awhile, then she drew in her lips 
and began to think. She loved Minnie. She 
always had loved her. She remembered how 
lovingly Minnie kissed her when shi first came 
over that afternoon, and how she gave her half 
of acandy-ball; and Bessie’s heart grew tenderer 
the more she thought, and she began to cry. 

But Bess never did one thing long ata time. 
She stopped crying, and gave her doll a toss 
against the wall on the other side of the room. 
“Old thing! always a quarrelling, aint you?” 
she inquired, savagely. Then a new freak took 
hold of her, and she went and picked up So- 
phronia, and, sitting her down hard upon a 
chair, cast very severe glances upon her, while 
she hunted round for a pencil and a piece of pa- 
per. She crowded the pencil into Sophronia’s 
limp hand. 

“Now, madam, you’ve got to write a scuse, 
then get a whipping, and go to bed!” 

But Sophronia’s hand was more bother than it 
was worth in the writing, and Bess gave it a 
slap that sent Sophronia tumbling upon the 
floor; and then she seated herself on the floor, 
and went on with the writing of a doll’s note, in 
big capitals and little capitals, which capitals I 
will be obliged to leave out, because I can’t begin 
to make them as funnily as she did. 


A letter from Sophronia Martin, which is a 
very bad child, to Miss Josephine Ray, who is a 
good little girl. 

DeaR JOSEPHINE, — My mother has just 
whipped me and so I will write you a few lines, 
and then I will be whipped again and put to bed. 
I think a blue sash is the prettiest in the whole 
world anda pink one aint. My mother aint a 
going to buy me a new dress never and I’ve got 
to wear my old ragged calico one, all holes and 
dirty and every thing to meetin’ and to parties 
and [can’t go out walking any more but stay shut 
up in the closet all the time ’cause I said blue 
sashes wasn’t pretty when they be and pink ones 
aint a bit. 

I can’t write any more now ’cause my head 
aches so where it was slapped. SorHrRonia. 

P.S. Your mother’s hair curls sweet and my 
mother’s don’t. Your mother is real pretty and 
my mother aint. I’m going to be whipped again 
now so good-by. 


It took Bess all the afternoon to finish the let- 
ter, but just Before dark a little girl with very 
red cheeks was standing on tiptoe at Mr. Ray’s 
door to reach the bell-handle, and when some- 
body came to the door, a letter was left for Min- 
nie, and the little girl seampered away. 

But the very next day Minnie was over to see 
Bess, with her doll, blue sash and all; and Bes- 
sie’s doll was picked up from the floor, and the 
pink sash straightened out, and the two little 
girls were just as happy as the day was long. 

M. E. H. 


<td> 
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TWO KEYS, 


Hearts, like doors, can ope with ease 
To very, very little keys; 

And don’t forget that two are these— 
“T thank you, sir,” and “If you please.” 








RNY 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The publishers of the Companion will pay $10 
for the best original, illustrated Rebus received 
at this office before May 1, 1873. 

The design must consist wholly of symbols. 
Words or parts of words expressed in letters will 
render the designs containing them ineligible to 
the prize. 

All puzzles received will be considered the 
property of the publishers. 

Communications to be addressed to the 

Epitror or Nuts To Crack, 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
—-—-—- 4+>- 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1, 

DECAPITATING AND CURTAILING ENIGMA, 
Of letters seven I am a word; 

As the nation’s pride I’m often heard. 
And when discovered ‘twill appear 

That many of me live in fear. 

Curtail, behead, and then I’m good, 

And many relish me as food. 

Behead again, and then I’m sure 

You all will say that I'm mature. 

Curtail once more and see what’s meant,— 
’Tis simply nothing but a rent. 

Now please put on head No. two, 

A journey then is shown to you. 

Put on head No. one and then 

See what is done by fighting men. 
Replace my tails both two and one, 

And when you have this service done 
You'll find that me you cannot blame 
For having head and tail the same. 

2 E. B, CLEMENT. 


REBUS. 


Arithmetical. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A green spot. 
2. Active. 
8. A drain. 
4. A name. 
5. To scatter. 


WILLY WiIspP. 


M. A.C. 


4. 
CHARADE. 
My first the farmers do when they make hay, 
My second is a maiden so blithe and so gay. 
My third is so crooked it cannot stand straight, 
My whole, something sweet, that you've all of you 
ate. F..M. F. 
5. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first’s in ivy, but not in oak; 
My second’s in whip, but not in yoke; 
My third’s in prove, but not in try; 
My fourth’s in laugh, but not in ery; 
My fifth’s in cage, but not in bird; 
My sixth’s in cattle, but not in herd. 
My whole a fragrant flower discloses, 
Which comes to us before the roses. 


6. 
REBUS. 





Good ad vice, 





Conundrums, 


Why are gymnastics like the tide at low water? 
Because they develop muscles (mussels). 

When is the weather artful? When it’s knowing 
(it’s snowing). 

To a Young Lady—Why are you like a polar bear? 
Because you’re an ice creature. 

Where can we find a more benevolent ope of man 
than the glazier? He is always attending to the 

anes of others, and is never so happy as when he is 

nilding up or fortifying their frames. 

What requires more philosophy than taking things 
as they come? Parting with things as they go. 

When isa little girl likea poacher? When she has 
her hair (hare) in a net. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Quick-silver. 
2. Mississippi. 
3. Blue S, Belus. Red E, deer. Violet N, violent. 
Blue R, ruble. 
4. Cape, Arab, Pair, Ebro. 
6. A friend in adversity is a friend indeed. 
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SPELLING-MATCHES, 

Most American children—at least, those who have 
been to district schools in the country,—have pleas- 
ant recollections of spelling-matches. They occasion 
great excitement, and furnish much sport in the 
neighborhood. When held in the evening in the 
school-houses, a great crowd gathers, and the good 
spellers enjoy their laurels. Horace Greeley, in his 
autobiography, tells of his early feats in these trials 
of skill, and of the fame he acquired when scarcely 
out of the cradle: 

“I was first sent to school,” he says, ‘when just 
three years old; and if you should ever happen to 
pass through ‘the High Range’ of Londonderry, near 
an old weather-beaten school-house, which was red 
thirty years ago, you can easily pick up some mon- 
strous exaggerations of my infantile achievements as 
ascholar. Spelling was my forte, as is natural fora 
child of tenacious memory and no judgment; and I 
recollect that it used to be the custom that the head 
of the first class and the next should choose sides for 
a ‘spelling-match’ once a week or so. Now, I could 
spell well enough to be ‘head’ among thirty or forty 
numskulls, whose Incapacity of learning to spell is 
even now a puzzle to me; but I had not wit enough 
to choose good spellers. On the contrary, I would 
choose little children, my playmates, who could not 
spell at all. After patience and counsel had both 
been exhausted, it was found necessary to break the 
old rule, and let the two next choose sides. Some of 
these spelling-matches were held in the evening, and 
it was difficult to keep sucha baby as Lawake. When 
the word came to me I had to be waked up to spell 
it; and I have lately found a story quite current that 
I could and did spell just as well asleep as awake!” 

—_-- 
A PUGNACIOUS RAM. 

A looking-glass will often deceive cats and birds 
for hours together, and lead them to amusing efforts 
to find their new friends. But an amusing event oc- 
curred in Lexington, Ky., that shows that rams can- 
not be indulged in such effeminacies: 


A flock of sheep were going along the street in 
one direction, and a drove of cattle in another. The 
latter so disconcerted the former as to drive them in 
every direction. ‘This disturbance greatly aroused 
the combative propensities of a sturdy ram that had 
strayed on to the sidewalk, and had his attention 
momentarily attracted by certain varieties in the 
windows, at which we may suppose he looked very 
sheepishly. 

Passing by a glass door, he espied his own reflec- 
tion in the =. and not being well posted in optics, 
he imagined that some other rascally ram had placed 
himself there in a belligerent attitude. This was too 
much for his proud spirit, and, collecting all his 
physical force he made a desperate leap, with the in- 
tention of butting out the brains of his antagonist. 
He dashed through the glass at one bound, and 
alighted in the store, the glass offering no resistance 
to his hardy head. The reader can imagine how the 
parties were surprised at the abrupt arrival of such 
a strange customer. But the people outside were at 
first not less surprised to conceive the cause that 
pee the animal to perform such a gymnastic 
eat without any apparent provocation. 


a 
THE ESQUIMAUX. 


The Esquimaux of Labrador live almost entirely 
by fishing. They are partially Christianized and civ- 
ilized through the praiseworthy exertions of Mora- 
vian missionaries. They exchange furs, oil and 
whalebone for ammunition, guns and clothing at the 
European settlements. They are mild, hospitable 
and honest. They are well provided with a peculiar 
breed of dogs, voracious and fierce, and so like 
wolves that they might easily be mistaken for those 
animals. i 
dogs over the snow at the rate of fro 


extending to the foremost dogs. 


| cars. 


— 


In winter the Esquimaux travel with these 
m six to ten 
miles an hour; each sledge is drawn by ten or twelve 
dogs, yoked together two and two, a pair of the most 
sagacious being placed in front as leaders, and the 
whole guided by a long whip, without reins, the lash 
Their huts are in 


| out any fire but a lamp, these habitations are as warm 
}asan oven. The passionate attachinent of the Es- 
| quimaux to their frozen seas and icy plains is won- 
erful. They infinitely prefer their storm- beaten 
shores to the gentle waves and cerulean skies of more 
| temperate regions. It is clear they are a totally dif- 
ferent race from the red Indians of America. The 
Esquimaux are stunted in stature, and essential- 
ly Mongolian in physiognomy, having a flattened 
nose, prominent profile, and copper-colored skin. It 
is remarkable that the Exquimaux is the only family 
common to the Old World and the New.—Correspon- 
dence New York Evening Post. 


take 
| MAKING EVEN CHANGE. 

| ‘The kind of politeness here exemplified, if it al- 
| 


ways met a like retort, would become more scarce: 


A dashing fellow, who seemed to think he mani- 
fested his superiority by the disdain he exhibited for 
any thing like courtesy to the humble, was driving 
his gig one rainy day, when he came to a toll-gate, 
and haughtily asked what was to pay. 

‘Ten cents,” said the civil gate-keeper, 

Instead of handing the money to him, our gradu- 
ate threw a quarter of a dollar upon the wet and 
muddy ground, exclaiming, ‘There, take your 
change from that!” The keeper stooped for the sil- 
ver, and placing the change exactly upon the same 
spot, walked coolly into his cottage. Instead of 

riving indignantly off, as he should have done to 
preserve his character of lofty disdain, the outwitted 
snob came down, picked the change out of the mud, 
and meekly continued his journey, probably with a 
“flea in his ear.” 





JOURNEYING WHILE ASLEEP. 


William Lewis, a farmer near Indianapolis, was 
missed at home, with valise and clothing, one morn- 
ing recently, and not until the close of the third day 
was his whereabouts known, At that time he re- 
turned, and reported that on the night of his disap- 
pearance he had gone to bed as usual and was soon 
asleep. He dreamed that he arose, packed his valise, 
walked to Indianapolis, and took the Eastern-bound 
His surprise on awakening and finding him- 
self seventy-five miles from home can better be imag- 
The Indianapolis Sentinel, 
which relates this singular case of somnambulism, 
says: ‘How he purchased his ticket without his state 
being detected by the agent, and how he slumbered 
serenely through all the din and noise of the Union 
depot, are among the troublesome things a fellow 
can never find out. 

iainmaenials 


THE OLDEST INHABIiTANT. 


A very old inhabitant of France perished last au- 
tumn at Chantilly. This was an exceedingly ancient 
carp, a perfect patriarch among fishes, his age being 
no less than three hundred and seventy-five years. 
He was a young fish in the reign of Francis I., and 
having been, we may presume, one of those privileged 
fishes that pass their lives in marble basins, his inex- 
pressive eyes must have witnessed not a few changes 
in the costumes and manners of his successive human 
contemporaries. His last owner purchased him in 
1871 for 1700t. He met his fate from the jaws of an 
enormous pike, which attacked him, with what in- 
tent it is difficult to understand, seeing that the carp 
was over three feet in length, and about two anda 
half feet round the thickest part of his body.—Lon- 
don Globe. 


a 
MISS NAPIER’S DOG. 


The December number of Cornhill Magazine has 
an interesting anecdote related of alarge dog kept 
in Algiers by Miss Emily Napier, daughter of Sir 
William Napier. This dog was sent every morning 
to fetch bread from the baker’s, and regularly 
brought home twelve rolls ina basket. At last it 
was observed that for several mornings there were 
only eleven rolls in the basket; and on watching the 
dog he was found to stop on his way and bestow one 
roll on a poor, sick and starving lady-dog, hidden, 
with her puppies, in a corner, on the road from the 
shop. The baker was instructed to put thirteen rolls 
in the basket, after which the dog delivered the 
twelve faithfully for a few days, and then left all the 
thirteen in the basket—the token, as it proved, that 
his sick friend was convalescent, and able to dispense 
with his charity. 
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DON'T GIVE LIQUOR TO CHILDREN, 


One of the first literary men in the United States 
said to the writer, after speaking on the subject of 
ene “There is one thing which, as you 
visit different places, I wish you to do everywhere; 
that is, to entreat every mother never to give a drop 
of strong drink toa child. I have had to fight as 
for my life and all my days to keep from being a 
drunkard, because I was fed with spirits when a 
child. LI acquired a taste for it. My brother, poor 
fellow, died a drunkard. I would not havea child 
of mine take a drop of it for any thing. Warn every 
perry wherever you go, never to give a drop toa 
child.’ 
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A SHORT GHOST-STORY. 


Aman who bought a haunted house in Colosse, 
N. S., sought an explanation of the mysterious noises 
with a hammer. lie pulled off a few clapboards, 
when an explanation flew out, followed by several 
hundred more. About a bushel of large black bats 
were discovered, cosily making themselves at home 
in various crannies of the building, and making the 
people decidedly ‘not at home’ by their clatter and 
noise at night. Those bats, when discovered, took 
all the romance out of that haunted house and cut a 
long story short. . 

+. 


MEASURING RAIN, 


An English acre consists of 6,272.640 square inches ; 
and an inch deep of rain on an acre yields 6,272,640 
cubic inches of water, which, at 277.974 cubic inches 
to the gallon, makes 25,622.5 gallons; and, as a gal- 
lon of distilled rain water weighs ten pounds, the 
rainfall on an acre is 226,225 pounds avoirdupois; as 
2,240 pounds are a ton, an inch deep of rain weighs 
100,993 tons, or nearly 101 tons per acre. 
hundredth of an inch a ton of water falls per acre. 





efficacy. 
—Boston Journal. 


the land, fully demonstrate. 


For every 


Dysprpsia.—White’s Specialty for this aggravating 
complaint has been thoroughly tested by thousands who 
have been benefited by it, and are willing to testify to its 
It warrants a permanent eure, if tried faithfully 


NEGLECTED CovGHs AND CoLps.—Few are aware of 
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S COMPANION. 


FOR THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 

The Wilson Sewing Machine Company’s Magnificent 
Machines and Machine Work on Exhibition To- 
day and To-night. 


To excel in improvement and in work produced by their 
machine has ever been the motto of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company. Their career, from the opening of 
their first office and works in the city, years ago, to the 
present time, has been in the fullest sense of the term “a 
success,” and the development of their plans and the 
growth of their business without a parallel in the history 
of Sewing Machines. This is the direct result of the her- 
culean efforts put forth by the managers for the advance- 
ment of their object, until it has reached the height of 
perfection in point of mechanism, and is rendered useful 
in all hands by the wonderful simplicity of its construc- 
tion and its adaptability to arange and variety of work 
attempted with success by no other machine. 

In the few years just past, the opposition brought to 
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bear against the ‘New Wilson Underfeed Machine” has 
been very hard, and in many instances the combined ef- 
forts of all the older machines have been brought against 
it, but without effect, and without exception, as the scores, 
and we may say h ds, of Premi . Diplomas and 
Medals, received at the different fairs and trials all over 





But this is not enough. Having proved their ability and 
power to Americans to overcome all competitors, they 
proceed with the same indomitable spirit which has char- 
acterized their every step and made them successful here, 
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able Screw Wire 


BOOTS AND SHOES THE BEST. 


iM DO NOT LEAK! 4t 





to the tried flelds of the Old World, there, as here, to jus- 
tify their claims over all others to the front rank among 
the mechanical productions of the globe. 

The preparations for their introduction at the World’s 
Great Exhibition at Vienna have been such as will do 
credit to the nation in whose name they are sent, to the 
Company which has produced them and whose name 
they commemorate, as well as the instructive workmen 
who have contributed their commendable skill to the re- 
sult. 

The samples of work embrace everything which tend to 
show the power of their machine and its adaptation to all 
uses—harness and saddle work, ladies’ fine embroidering, 
braiding, cording, tucking, quilting, felling, and innumer- 
able other kinds and varieties of work for which their ma- 
chines are so admirably adapted. 
The machines and their work are on exhibition to-day 
and till 10 o’clock this P. M., at the Company’s elegant 
place on Superior Street, corner of Bond, where all are 
invited to view and inspect them. On Saturday they will 
be started on their way across the seas, for competition in 
the world’s arena, and the result cannot be otherwise 
there than here—the verdict unanimous in favor of the 
Wilson.—Cleveland Daily Herald. 








Tue World's Dispensary, founded by Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
in Buffalo, N. Y., tor the treatment of all chronic, linger- 
ing diseases, as well as fur the manufacture of his Cele- 
brated Family Medicines, is probably one of the largest 
medical establishments in the world. Besides the hun- 
dreds of cases that consult Dr. Pierce personally at the 
above establishment, many more are successfully treated 
at a distance by letter, the necessary medicines being for- 
warded by mail or express. One of the largest buildings 
in Buffalo is wholly occupied by the Doctor's immense 
business. His valuable professional services may be se- 
cured by addressing him and enclosiug stamp for reply and 
a.printed list of questions to assist in describing case, 





EvREKA MACHINE TwiIsT is reliable in every respect, 
length, strength and quality guaranteed. Call for it at 
nearest thread store, Com. 


A Simp_e REMEDY, but one that has proved very effect- 
ual in curing Sore Throats, Hoarseness aud Pulmonary 
Affections, is foundin White Pine Compound. Com. 











[*SPROVEMENTS. 


Whichever way we turn our eyes, 
We see improvements have been made; 
Each seeking by some new device 
To cast all others in the shade; 
In commerce and mechanics, too, 
Great changes a few years co show; 
Things which our fathers never knew 
Nor dreamed of fifty years ago. 
See what improvements at FENNO'S, 
Where Boys can buy a “Suit ComMPLETE” 
Of handsome, seasonable “CLOTHES,” 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
isiting Cards sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. 
J. L. FRENCH, North Bridgewater, Mass. 17—4t 


IFTY first-class Visiting Cards in a neat case for 
only Forty Cents. Send once and you will send 
again. Address W. C. CANNON, 46 Kneeland St., Boston. 
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TS OR SIX PAPERS FLOWER 
). SEEDS.—Your choice. Circular free. 
SARAH H. MARTIN, Marblchead, Mass. 7 


7—lt 








$4 = A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
me) ‘expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
—13t 


ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 
=O EACH WEEK.—Acgents wanted everywhere. 
Business oor legitimate. Particulars free. 

Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 15 4 


1 BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a Book 
of 40 pages mailed for 50 cents by C. 5. RILEY, Hol- 
land, N. Y. 14—4t 


\ HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 








R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
“4¢ Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and “~ atv 


Sudbury Street. Boston 

NV ONEY mad rapid/y with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits Catalogues, samples and full particulars 

FREE. 8S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly 





NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has reta‘led over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 1— 





HORSE WANTED. 


A first-class road horse, 7 or 8 vears old, having both 
speed and endurance. and weighing from nine to ten hun- 











wiuter embanked with turf and moss, excepting a 
With- 


small casement of oiled sealskin at the top. 





upon the Lungs, Com. 


the importance of checking a Cough or “Common Cold,” or ph gas 4 . 
in its first stage; that wh e beginning w 7 eld at from eight to twelve miles an hour. Chestnut or 
so" Brcwe's Breachial Frasher,” Wf uechected often works | G&zK bay per, ee 

was BVOREINe nehes, MH neglected, Oen Works | ticulars, HI. WILLIAMS, Youth’: 


dred pounds, The animal must be perfectly sound and 
kind, thoroughly trained, and with a speed that can be 


ating price and full 


YY EBSTER's PATENT BUTTON -HOLE 


WORKER. Patented June 27, 1871, 


Awarded first premium at the Americ:n Institute and 


Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important — inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
Button - Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy. Is used 
entirely independ- 
ent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
. & . : ers, straining the 
eyes, and with imperfect and irregular worked button- 
holes. They give universal satisfaction. Ladies who use 
them say that they are worth their weight in gold. Over 
eleven thousand sold during the first week of their intro- 
duction. Local and travelling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sam- 
ple button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, together 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents, Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. — Address WEBSTER MAN(- 
FACTURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Please 
state in what paper you saw this. 16—8t 


CARPETS. 


COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT 









































Have made extra preparation for 
Spring Trade, 
And will sell 
CARPETS 
At extremely low prices. 
GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington Street, nae 





THE TESTIMONY OF ALL. 


Silver Tipoed 


THE ONLY SHOE FOR CHILDREN. | 
iM 





‘STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 
















~ 
SBT IPI PAY WO, 187 __ 
(WEY FR SLIDE FRON THE POCKET. 


ONE DOZEN sent, post-paid, for 75 cents. 5 samples 
and terms to Agents for 25 cents. H. T. CUSHMA% 
North Bennington, Vt. ~~ 





A RARE CHANCE. 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
the latest tint, viz., Pink and Aurora French Note Pape 
with Envelopes to match, with your Jnitsal very hand- 
somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
which every lady needs in her writing-desk, and one half 
dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’'s Ink 
Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. yeeded 
every family. All ofthe above will be sent post-paid @ 
any address on receipt of 73 cents by PERRY MASONS 
CO., Youth's Companion Office, Boston, Mass. = 





Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards, tfe. One will do for’ 
whole family. Movable Type. Profitabl 
amusing and instructive for the yon 

ed by 


Jet Printer $1. Silver $1 
Type and neat Case, delivered 
~ habets extra 








s Companion Office, Ras- 
ton, Masa. Wis 


mail anywhere. 3A » 
gents wanic’. Golding & Co, Previn y Si, Bostom 
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